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‘Teer a Oull Page 
the BEST Bug 


Says Dr. Frank S. Mead, Managing Fditor of 
Christian Herald. and he adds: “For general 
background information on the Bible | have 
seen no better book . .. it is scholarly and 


readable.” 


=—<¢ = 17th EDITION OF 
764 pages 
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PockeT BIBLE HANDBOOK 


= 2 Read These Comments 
ww New, enlarged edition (1946) fresh from the presses 4 REV. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Peloubet’s 
and bulging with added material—88 new pages . . . a total do not Know aay alugie velioas Which pale bo ainch 


oo wOUeS i 2s ‘ . important material in such a smail space ve 
of 164 pages with 160 photos and maps. cially do I like the impression which the |} ack 


gives of dependability and accuracy.’”’ 


This book is an ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMEN- stale “aan “ae cas ieee 


TARY, with Notes on every book in the Bible, and an unre GMaGt Gk aloe” ek eas ne ee 


¢ ‘ 1g  Side-Lio = . > - > ~ | 21e: ity makes it valuable for ready reference by stu- 
abundance of Side-Lights from Contemporaneous Ancient dents, Sunday School teachers, and busy pastors 


History; and as well as laymen.”’ 
; *% DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of them Saptist Seminary, “Chicago: “This is a most help. 


3 5 ful book. It has been my practice to require every 
really amazine, which confirm or supplement the Bible: member of the class in Senior Preaching to have a 
4 ~ copy to use in connection with the class. E y 
and professor who has mentioned the book in my 
ing has done so in enthusiastic terms."’ 


HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, Formation of the Canon. or ae hae as ee Gan 
. " — s e s Ger-DOOK i ms engious UDICA- 
Apocryphal Books, Ancient Manuscripts, Translations, etc. : tions . . . So honest is its approach and cosm 
r tan its contents, it is received by every 
and Protestant denomination in the country 
indispensable aid to ministers, evangelists 


AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY, Early Chureh eal seminaries from coast to cost.” 


cal seminaries from coast to coast 


Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, Luther, the Re- NS i, ae, ene 

. ° “ 3iblical introduction, Bible chronology. brief sum 

formation. maries of Bible books, maps, and an astoun 
amount of related material make this big 


= ; ‘ ; s ‘ . See ak on ; c ‘utndanta® 
There is nothing published, of its size, or price, that has ee ee ee 

° ° ° . ie as ¥. PROTESTANT VOICE, by Former Literary 
anvthine like as much practical and useful Bible informa- ditor Ivan Gerould Grimshaw: Professor ot 
te ve ° . 7 n§ Pet cal Literature at American International C« 
tion. It is especially valuable for Sunday School Teachers Springfield, Mass.: “‘The best small Biblica 

. : 5; mentary in the English language ... There 
and Bible class students. better help toward the understanding of the 

of God . . 


to your own publishing house 
bookseller or the publishet 
direct. Partial contents in- 


clude Archaeological Discoveries related to Bible History: 
World Powers of Biblical Times; Notable Chapters and Verses; 
Notes on Old Testament Books with related Data; Outline of 
Inter-Testament Period; Notes on the Four Gospels; Notes on 
Acts and the Epistles; Notes on the Book of Revelation; Bible 
Reading and Church Going; also Notable Findings about the 
Bible. the Bible as God’s Word, Jerusalem the Central City of 
the Bible Story. Miracles. etc. Blue cloth binding. gold stamped. 
$2.00. 
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Please send me ......copies of the new, en- 
larged 17th Edition of Halley's Pocket Bible 
Handbook. Blue Cloth. strengly bound. gold 
stamped, with dust jacket, $2 each. 
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Order from your own religious publishing house or book seller. 


H. H. HALLEY, PUBLISHER 
Box 774 Chicago 90, Illinois 
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“Mail above eoupon to your own religious blishing 
. house, book seller, or to H. H. Halley, blisher, 
‘ Box 774, Chicago 90, Hiinvis.’’ : ‘ 
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Note: See duplicate coupon for your con- 
venience on page 49 to be used if preferred. 
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$. was not a friendly child. | 
found her sitting under one of the great 
trees at Mont Lawn, looking lonesome 
and rather sulky. Everyone else on the 
playground seemed to be having a 
good time so | was sure Edith must be 
ill and asked her to walk over with me 
to see the nurse. But Edith was not sick, 
she was lonesome—lonesome for the 
litle baby brother she had left behind 
in the city. At ten Edith had all the 
cares and worries of a mother. 

The Hospital which had sent Edith to 
Us expressed fears for her health—her 
father had died a year ago a victim of 
tuberculosis. 

The mother of the little family was 
trying to keep them together; without 
Edith she could not have managed. But 
the child was doing too much trying to 
keep up her school work and helping 
her mother. Edith was growing fast, 
100 fast and too thin. A vacation from 
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home and its worries, a place where 
she would get plenty of milk and good 
food—that was what she needed. 

The morning | found Edith under the 
tree was the beginning of a long day 
together. We wandered all over Mont 
Lawn with the camera man and took 
pictures for our booklet. In our travels 


we found a group of five girls—two of 
them playing Jacks and the other three 
looking for a necessary fourth to play 
some sort of game that meant tossing 
a ball back and forth over a net. Edith 
made some friends. 

We discovered Edith had a good 
voice so she became a member of the 
Chapel choir. She was a born leader 
and before long was the head of many 
of the activities at Mont Lawn. After 
the first few days, | am afraid Edith 
forgot her baby brother, and | am not 
ashamed to say that everyone was 
glad. For three weeks she was a com- 
plete child. 

Of course she wants to come back 
to Mont Lawn this summer. That vaca- 
tion did her a world of good. The little 
brother is getting big enough to care 


for himself and Edith understands the 
importance of Mont Lawn, of all it 
meant to her and how much it means 
to have a vacation. 

Mont Lawn can do so much for the 
children of the city’s poor with your 
help. It costs $5 a week to give a child 
a vacation—pay for as many weeks 
as you can. Many of our best friends 
can afford to give no more than a dol- 
lar, but you know EVERY PENNY HELPS. 
Send your contributions early so that 
we may know how many children to 
invite to Mont Lawn. 


SEND SOMETHING 
TODAY AND MAKE 
ANOTHER CONTRIBU- 
TION LATER. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


Enclosed find Send Edith 
to Mont Lawn and/or send 
children. 
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ACCOMPANIED, IN APPROPRIATE CHURCH MANNER, 
BY THE WURLITZER ORGATRON’S TRUE ORGAN TONE 


A STIRRING sermon is the pastor’s contribution to divine service. 
The singing of hymns provides the congregation with its vocal 
expression of faith. It is here that man’s gift of voice is ennobled 
and raised to the heights of worship. 


The Wurlitzer Orgatron, with its superb true organ tone, is 
admirably suited to this purpose. The Orgatron in the past 
has provided direct and fully satisfying accompaniment to as 
many as 16,000 singers. And it is, at present, providing per- 
fect background and incidental music in churches whose 
congregations are numbered by a few hundred and whose 
“choir” may be, at times, a single human voice. 


From the technical standpoint, the Wurlitzer Orgatron Series 

20, shown here, sets new standards. It provides full organ 
ensemble of flutes, diapason, strings and reeds. Traditional 
organ music may be played on it exactly as written. Small 
wonder that the most experienced church organist comments, 
"That is the true tone of a fine pipe organ!” 


For further information and the name of your nearest 


Wurlitzer Orgatron dealer, write The Rudolph Wurlitzer* 
C., Orgatron Division, Dept. 104, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


*The name that means MUSIC to millions. 
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A Pastor Commented: “We now all sing and worship better.” 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

Does one’s position in prayer affect the 
prayer? Always I have knelt but now I 
am so afflicted that I cannot rise from 
my knees. I sit on my bed when I pray. 


Answer: 
I certainly think it is all right to sit 


on the bed and pray when your knees 
are stiff! Indeed many of the finest 
Christians in the world sit to pray. 


Whether we sit or kneel, or whether in 
mortal illness we lie down, it is the spirit 
that matters. Prayer is the soul’s breath 
and true prayer cannot be formalized. 


Question: 

Do you know of a Christian school for 
boys in the early teens who have been 
retarded by slow development in the 
public schools? 


Answer: 

Can CnuristiAn Heravp readers help 
me answer this question? I shall be grate- 
ful for names of these schools. 


Question: 

A middle-aged widow, and childless, 
has an opportunity to choose between 
two suitors. One is of another faith, 
several years her junior and not previ- 
ously married. His social activities are 
with the American Legion, and he gives 
promise of a $20,000 home but not the 
that love would be the domi- 
nating factor in the home. The other is 
a man twenty her senior and a 
member of the Evangelical Church. He 
as active in church and community af- 


assurance 
years 
fairs and can provide a modest home and 


a small for dependents. Per- 
plexed, she asks, “Which shall I choose?” 


income 


Answer: 

While I am not the one to make the 
decision, it is not difficult for me to an- 
swer the question. Always, intermarriage 
is a dangerous thing—here Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant clergy agree. In the 





case described the widow should realist. 
cally marry the “active member of the 
Evangelical Church,” 
no man whom 


but let her marry 
she does not love and 
whom she is not fully prepared to accept 
as her husband for “better or worse,’ 


Question: 

Why are broadcasting stations putting 
religious programs off the air? Particu- 
larly independent and mission programs? 


Answer: 

Broadcasting companies generally are 
more and more insisting that programs 
meet required “technical, patriotic, liter. 
ary, and good taste standards.” Increas- 
ingly radio stations are objecting to ap- 
peals for financial support. Some of these 
appeals have certainly become a public 
nuisance. 


Question: 

I have heard so much about the Cath 
olic League of Decency that I would like 
to know just what it is. Do Protestants 
have anything comparable to it? 


Answer: 
The following is 
Legion of 


the Pledge of the 
Decency: “In the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. I condemn indecent 
and immoral pictures and those which 
glorify crime or criminals. I promise to 
unite with all who protest against them. 
I acknowledge my obligation to form a 
right conscience about pictures that are 
dangerous to my moral life. As a mem- 
of the Legion of Decency. I pledge 
myself to see only good pictures. I prom- 
ise, further, to stay away altogether from 
places of amusement which show pic 
tures that can be an occasion of sin.” 
In many dioceses cooperation with the 
National Organization for Decent Litera- 
ture is also pledged in these words: “I 
further promise that recognizing my ob- 
ligation of conscience I will not buy or 
read papers, magazines, or books that 
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ofend against the virtue of holy purity. 
Qut of love for our Lord, who loves pure 
guls, I will prize above all things this 
iggutiful virtue in thought, word and 
ded. Amen.” 

The Protestant Motion Picture Coun- 
dl, sponsored by Curistian Heraxp, is 
the only program comparable to the 
legion of Decency. Every month in 
CastiAN Heraup the findings of the 
Council appear. 


Question: 

Judging by my community, very few 
churches hold services on Thanksgiving 
Day or properly obserue this day which 
has been set aside for the express purpose 
of giving thanks to God. Why do we not 
yather together in our respective churches 
on Thanksgiving Day as Christians and 
wt an ecample for the world? 


Answer: 

Always in my own church a Thanks- 
ving service is held. Last year at eleven 
o'clock we assembled in the sanctuary. 
The choir sang, prayers were offered, the 
proclamation was read, the Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon preached, and we united in 
the benediction. I believe that the 
practice is becoming more nearly uni- 
versal each year. 


Question: 
What is the religion of Emperor Haille 
Selassie of Ethiopia? 


Answer: 

The Emperor of Ethiopia belongs to 
the ancient Coptic Church. This is one 
of the earliest branches of the Christian 
faith. Generally speaking it is associated 
vith the Protestant rather than with the 
Roman Catholic family of religions. Dur- 
ing the period of Italian occupancy, the 
Protestant missionaries were barred. 
With the return of the Emperor, freedom 
of worship has been restored. 


Question: 

Would it be possible for Catholics 
and Protestants to present a common 
front in defense of Christian philosophy? 


Answer: 

That question was answered directly 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox, one of England’s 
best known Roman Catholic prelates, in 
a meeting held in Carlisle, England, 
which was attended by the Anglican 
Bishop of Carlisle and several Anglican 
and Free Church clergymen. Msgr. 
Knox said, “Today, when the enemies 
of revealed religion abound, and are 
vocal, it is suggested that they can be 
net by a joint demonstration in defense 
f Christian philosophy. The immediate 
iswer to that is ‘no,’ and about this 
thee must be no mistake. There is no 
“mmon basis of apologetics shared by 
Catholics and non-conformist Chris- 
‘ans.” That answer gives no ground 
for a misunderstanding. It represents 


the Roman Catholic position. 
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4 BOUND 
Halley’s Bible Handbook 
FREE with your 18 month 
subscription to..... 


SUNDAY 


MAGAZINE 


One of the most eagerly read mag- 
azines in Evangelical Christianity 


Read what DR. DANIEL A. POL- 
ING, editor of CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD, has to say about Haltey’s Bible 
Handbook: 






“MOST EFFECTIVE 
AID TO BIBLE 
Me READING AND 
“7 STUDY I HAVE 
EVER KNOWN.” 


One of the most amazing books of our day 
—an abbreviated Bible commentary with 
notes on every book in the Bible making 
difficult passages plain, providing a wealth 
of spiritual blessing. Also other features: 
an up-to-date Outline of Archaeological 
Discoveries confirming, supplementing and 
illustrating the Bible, Story of How We 
Got the Bible, etc. . . Nothing published 
of its size that covers so wide a range of 
practical and useful Bible information for 
Christian workers or laymen. 






SUNDAY is... 


first pocket-size maga- 


zine to emphasize “hu- 
man interest” in Chris- 
tian Journalism . 
Every month packed 
with inspiration, pic- 
tures, entertainment, 
personalities, and in- 
formation. SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE is tops in 
pleasurable reading for 
today’s Christian home 
-.. 18 month subscrip- 
tion plus a FREE copy 
of Halley’s Bible Hand- 
book. 


only 3 sox 


JULY ISSUE SPE- 
CIALS—Amazing story 
of Charles Sheldon’s 
book In His Steps ... 
and a moving narrative 
of a Christian girl’s 
courage on the battle 
front, plus 19 others. 


Please send me immediately my FREE Copy of Halley’s Bible Hand- 
book and enter my subscription to SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 18 


months. I enclose only $3. 
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SUNDAY MAGAZINE Dept. i, 800. Clark St., Chicago 10, 0. 
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AT HOME 


UNIONS: We’re for the labor union. 
Take it away and you take away the only 
real protection the American workingman 
has against exploitation by capital—and 
that workingman has been exploited be- 
yond belief, through all his history. But 
we're beginning to wonder whether these 
unions haven’t gone into the exploiting 
business in a big way, themselves. 

For instance: a new building is going 
up near us in Manhattan. The builders 
planned to plaster the inside walls in this 
building, and to omit plaster on the ceil- 
ings. The ceilings, made of cement, could 
be smoothed and painted, and some 
$1200 would be saved. But in comes the 
walking delegate for the plasterers’ union. 
Says he: “You can’t do that. You’ve got 
to plaster your ceilings. If you don’t, 
we'll call every plasterer off your job, and 
you won’t get an inch of plaster on your 


\ 
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walls.” The owners pleaded that this was 
their building, their money that was be- 
ing spent. The walking delegate was ad- 
amant. So—the owners were forced to 
plaster their ceilings, at a cost of $1200 
more than they had expected to spend. 
Is that exploitation. or isn’t it? 

Down on the Hudson River docks, a 
shipping firm was loading food for the 
starving people of Europe. Railroad cars 
brought the food to the docks; railroad 
men unloaded the food on the docks and 
longshoremen picked it up and put it on 
the ship. Into the offices of the shipping 
company walked a representative of the 
longshoremen’s union. Said he: “From 
here on we, and not the railroad men, 
unload the cars.” The shippers pleaded 
that this had always been the railroad 
men’s job, that the shippers had nothing 
to do with it. “Either you call off the 
railroad men and give us the job,” re- 
plied the union leader, “or we go on strike 


6 


at 12 o’clock tomorrow.” The railroad 


men wouldn’t quit; the strike was called 
—and carloads of food for the starving 
of Europe rotted in the sun on the dock. 
Is that exploitation, or isn’t it? 

Then there is Alfred J. McEnhill of 
Detroit, who had lived in his house 
thirty-two years and raised four children 
and behaved himself like a good Amer- 
ican citizen and who one day decided 
he’d paint his own house himself. He’d 
hardly got his ladders up when he found 
his property picketed by painters from 
the Ameriean Federation of Labor’s 
Painters Union; he was told bluntly that 
he could either join the painters’ union 
or hire a union man to paint his house! 

If this is democracy, you can have it! 


DRAFT: After much ado, Congress 
voted to extend the draft—with certain 
limitations. Fathers and teen-agers are 
exempt; the draft pool will be filled by 


Press Asm, 
TWO WHO FAILED. The Paris Peace 
Conference ended in failure. Perhaps 
if Secretary of State Byrnes and Rus 
sian Foreign Commissar Molotov had 
been as happy politically as they were 
socially—see above—failure might have 
been averted. 


- 


men aged 20 to 30. That will not give 
us much of an army, navy or marine 
corps; it narrows the field down consid- 
erably. The net and undesirable result 
of this provision will be that the Army 
will be forced to keep thousands of men 
in the service, whom it had planned to 
release. If the Johnnies abroad do not 
come marching home within the next si 
months or year, you'll know why! 

So it stands. Emaciated almost beyond 
recognition, the law, that comes out d 
the original bill looks to us like an ur 
blushing political expedient. With the 
exception of the furore over the OPA, 
nothing has so alarmed our Congressmen 
as popular reaction to their stand on the 
draft. They knew that their constituents 
did not want to go on living under a wat 
economy; the constituents think the wat 
is over—so why draft Johnnie and Jimny 
just as they finish high school? Ther 
were more who felt lik» that than there 
were those who wanted to get home from 
Europe, and Asia. So those stranded it 
Europe and Asia are—stil! stranded! 

Critics there are who say that Con- 
gress is playing ducks and drakes with 
the security of this country, jeopardizing 
the military establishment. Others ther 
are who say it wouldn’t make much dit 
ference if our armed forces were kept # 
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the high level of wartime; the Russians 
ould still command a greater manpower. 
The truth lies somewhere in between. 
But this is sure as shooting: as things 
and now, we are almost completely 
githout defense. Airplanes by the thou- 
and are rotting on the ground. Vast 
nilitary stores are rotting and wasting 
into uselessness. That isn’t good! 





OPA: Every now and then we are 
gked, in this department, to stand up 
md be counted—to _ put 
squarely on one side or other of some 
gatroversial question. Just where do we 
and? We were asked that this month 
bya rather angry reader out in Wiscon- 
in, Who wants to know whether we’re 
for or agin’ the OPA. 

Now let’s get one thing straight: this 
department carries the reports and opin- 
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they could never have crossed it: the 
prison radio brought fast patrol boats 
out to prevent that. Nothing but death 
awaited the hapless half dozen. 

There has never been an escape from 
The Rock—but its impregnability is no 
indication that it is achieving anything 
of lasting value in the prevention of 
crime. It isn’t enough to set up a fortress 
out of which it is impossible for the des- 
perate criminal to break: when you set 
up that fortress, you also imprison the 
guards in charge of them, jeopardizing 
their lives every minute they are there. 
There is no proof that fear of Alcatraz 
has prevented a single murder or bank- 
holdup: imprisonment not deter. 
Aleatraz isn’t the answer, escape-proof 
though it may be. 

What we need to do is to start earlier; 
character is formed, for good or ill, long 
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ions of the news editor; his opinions are 
wot necessarily those of the editors of 
Curistian Heratp, and he is constantly 
heartened by the liberty of expression 
extended to him by those editors. There 
i free speech here, without let or hin- 
drance, 
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So far as OPA is concerned, this news 
editor is for it. He sees a lot of “bugs” 
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vould have no mercy whatever on the 
American public if price ceilings were 
moved. Let’s keep it until we can work 
out something better! 


ALCATRAZ: The attempted break at 
Alcatraz is hardly news now, but it may 
hot be too late to draw a moral from the 
Tacas. Here were half a dozen desperate 
“hviets trying to fight their way out of 
‘lescape-proof bastille. They never had 
achance. Even if they had reached the 
Vater that laps at the edges of The Rock, 
WLY 1946 
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(ET FREEDOM RING! Time was when a man’s house was his castle—but no more. 
Here walks a representative of the Detroit A. F. of L. Painters’ Union picketing a 
man who attempted to paint his own home! The owner was given his choice: 
either join the union or hire a union painter. (See item, ‘“Unions.’’) 


before a man reaches the age for admit- 
tance to Alcatraz. It starts during the 
years in which a boy is eligible for ad- 
mittance to Sunday school. Edgar 
Hoover may be quite right when he said 
in CuristiAN Heravp that “Nothing can 
take the place of the Sunday school.” 


CARRYING CHARGES: Somewhere, not 
too long ago, we read that the U. S. 
Government is “still in the red” and pay- 
ing debts incurred in the War of 1812. 
We know personally a few very elderly 
widows who are still collecting pension 
money from the Civil War. There are 
carrying charges to war which just seem 
to go on and on. 

In this country at the moment the vet- 
eran population is 14,601,000. The vet- 
erans of World War II number 10.661,- 
000, and the veterans of World War I 
and other previous wars number 3,940,- 
000. We are still paying disability com- 
pensation charges for 459.837 men who 
fought in World War I, and for 1,108,827 
who engaged in World War II. We have 


73,979 to support in veterans’ hospitals; 
we are paying for the treatment at home 
of 11,848 and for 8,816 
being treated in non-veteran hospitals. 


more who are 


And of course, the number increases 
every twenty-four hours! 


COURIER’S CUES: Advisers close to 
the White House are pushing the Pres- 
ident to appoint Secretary Byrnes as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
General Eisenhower as Secretary of State. 

Watch shrewd, popular Governor 
Martin of Pa.. as a possible candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency . Yugoslavs 
will attempt to convict Mikhailovich by 
innuendo: they have no real case against 
him, but Russian-sympathizer Tito wants 
him out of the Way 
getting set to bar Communists from 
membership: first shots will be fired at 
the steelworkers’ convention in Atlantie 
City .. . Don’t expect full auto produe- 
tion at least until October ... And that’s 
all for this month. 


ABROAD 


CONFERENCE: There isn’t much use 
crying over spilt milk—or over the fail- 
ure of the Paris Conference. There was 
only one reason why it failed. Nobody 
gave an inch. 


... CIO unions are 


Russia pursues an international policy 
based on a highly organized propaganda 
system, through which she hopes to flood 
the world with information misin- 
formation) on Communism, and at the 
same make things miserable for 
democracy. In Havana, for instance, 
there is an elaborate Soviet propaganda 
headquarters. A fantastic adventurer 
named Grobart directs Com- 
munistic efforts in Mexico, Cuba, Chile, 
Brazil, Colombia and Costa Rica. Azer- 
baijan is literally flooded with Soviet 
propaganda. 


(or 


time 


Fabrio 


“Incidents” are occurring 
aH over the world, whenever democracy 
and Communism clash. The 
aren't losing any time; neither are they 
fooling. They mean business. 


Russians 


Democracy has no such global propa- 
ganda network to work underground. 
Democracy doesn’t work sub rosa, but 
above-ground. The two techniques are 
as far apart as the poles. 
racy’ changes its whole philosophy and 
technique, or unless Russia changes hers, 
there can be little if any agreement be- 
tween the two. Neither the Russians nor 
the Americans at Paris were willing to 
change at all. That’s why Paris failed. 


Unless democ- 


POWERS: The two strongest major 
powers left in this world are Russia and 
the United States of America. And Rus- 
sia and the United States must get along, 
if there is to be peace in the world. They 
are not getting along, at the moment. 
Why not? 

We are not getting along because we 
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are both afraid of each other and suspi- 
cious of each other. The United States 
fears the tremendous manpower of the 
Soviet; Russia has a population of 200 
million, and she gains another three mil- 
lion every year. She also controls the 
manpower of a European bloc of 160 
millions more, and she is cultivating the 
friendship of millions more in the Middle 
and Far East. She has an industry that 
is developing by leaps and bounds; it is 
no idle guess that given a free hand, Rus- 
sia will out-produce us completely within 
ten years’ time. She has the ideal loca- 
tion strategically: Russia lies at the heart 
of Europe and Asia. 

But, good as all this looks to the Rus- 
sian, Russia is still afraid and suspicious 
of the United States. She fears our 
“Let’s - fight - the - Russians” movement; 
that movement may be submerged and 
subversive, but it is strong and growing 
stronger every day. Russia fears the 
power of democratic capitalism, concen- 
trated so largely in the United States: it 
is the most powerful and active foe of the 
communist ideal. (Most of the world is 
capitalistic; Russia can’t be sure of a 
single friend among the nations.) 

What will overcome this fear and sus- 
picion between the two world powers best 
equipped to give the world peace? We 
believe that a world organization with 
real teeth could do it. We believe that a 
show of force now would stop Russia’s 
war of nerves upon mankind. 

Senator Vandenberg said it for all of 
us when he said, following the collapse 
of the recent Paris “Peace” Conference, 
that Russia was asking the rest of the 
world to come to Munich every day— 
and that he for one didn’t want to go to 
Munich at all! The Munich of Chamber- 
lain could have been avoided, had there 
been a firm and united front against Hit- 
ler when he threatened the Rhineland. 
The Munich of 1946 may still be avoided 
if there is a firm and united front against 
the new imperialism of the Soviet. 


. - 
INDIA: India’s hope for freedom and 
a government of her own are_ being 


wrecked on the reefs of Pakistan. The 
British Cabinet mission, sitting at Simla 
with Hindu and Moslem, gave up hope 
of bringing unity and agreement between 
the two native groups, and went off to 
New Delhi to draw up a constitution for 
a free India—and to lay plans for yet 
another conference which may accom- 
plish what Simla failed to do. 

Pakistan is a Moslem idea, the hope 
of India’s Moslems for a separate Mos- 
lem state. The Hindu does not want such 
a separate state; he wants a central gov- 
ernment ruling all. Never shall this ed- 
itor forget one all-night argument on a 
star-lit porch near Agra, when he listened 
to a brilliant young Moslem shout for 
hours, “Long live Pakistan!”—and an 
equally brilliant young Hindu reply just 
as vigorously, “But you can’t have Pak- 
istan, and that’s that.” 

The British have tried; give them 
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THIS ONE WON'T KILL 


A forty-six foot, fourteen-ton remade 
German V-2 rocket as it soared to sev- 
enty-five miles above the earth. It 
landed thirty-nine miles from the 
launching point, in New Mexico desert, 
in a test conducted by the U. S. Army. 
















credit for that. They have tried and 
failed, and now they find  themgely., 
caught in the middle, in an unenyigh} 
position in which, no matter what the 
do, they must offend either Moslem , 
Hindu. Accord is still possible, but yy 
too probable. And the real victim of th 
tragic dispute is the Indian people—, 
millions who pray for a better way ¢ 
life than they know now, and who have 
been denied it first by the British, no; 
by their own! 

The British mission isn’t going hon: 
They may do it, yet. 


ABDICATION: The King lias gone y 
Egypt; long live the King! Insofar « 
most of the Italian people are concerned, 
King Victor Emmanuel III, now abi. 
cated and in exile, may live in Egypt a 
long as he likes. 

This little king has ruled (?) Italy 
since 1900, but he was never the popula 
ruler that his grandfather. the second 
Emmanuel, was. He was helpless before 
the March on Rome of Mussolini; }e 
could have stopped I] Duce right ther. 
had he had the courage and had he li 
tened to Badoglio. He has been weg 
and vacillating, since; he has not bee 
king in any real sense of the word. The 
people were indifferent toward him: they 
neither hated nor loved him. They are 
not indifferent toward Crown Prince 
Humbert, who takes over from his exile 
father. 

The Italians definitely do not want 
Humbert. He is the snobbiest of the 2 
voys, under suspicion of collaboration 
with the Fascists, and completely u- 
popular except with the dwindling Mo: 
archist group. While we go to press too 
early to report the results of the June? 
elections in Italy, which will decide the 
fate of the House of Savoy, we predic 
that the House will come down witha 
loud crash. 

So passes another throne! We saw the 
little king once, riding through the streets 
of Rome in a carriage drawn by two 
prancing white horses. He was so smal 
that all we could see of him was his head 
from his eyes up, crowned with a tre 
mendous military hat, above the cushion: 
of the royal buggy. At his side sat his 
gigantic queen, so tall and heavy thal 
the carriage leaned over perilously @ 
her side. The king had trouble sitting 
upright in the swaying carriage. The 
people along the sidewalks laughed anl 
pointed. Maybe Emmanuel will be ju! 
as happy hidden in Egypt. where at leas 
his own countrymen will not laugh avd 
point. 


RESTLESS: The Arabs in the Midde 
East are really getting restless. Say 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia: “I ca 
not advise Arabs any longer to keep 
quiet.” Says Jamal el Husseini of the 
Arab Higher Committee, ex-friend of the 
Axis, speaking to farmers near Jaffa: ‘I 
know you will be ready when the signd 
comes.” 
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The Arabs are mad over the report of 
the Anglo-American Committee, which 
recommends the immediate admission of 
100,000 of Europe’s Jews to Palestine. 
The Arab League (representing Egypt, 
jag, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, 
Transjordan and Yemen) calls upon its 
members to “resist external enemies”— 
meaning these 100,000 luckless Jews 
wandering the roads of Europe. We hate 
to say it, but we believe the Arabs are 

























































; getting ready to ride again. We think 
me there will be bloodshed here. 
Bloodshed will never settle it; the 
\rabs should know that. This thing will 
> yf be settled when the British turn over 
Ba thir Palestinian mandate to the UN, 
ne| when Palestine takes on the status of an 
bak. international “state” (like Tangier), 
" . when the Arab sits down with the Jew 
‘Band figures out where each is to live. 
tally There is plenty of room for both of them. 
wile Why fight over it? 
cond 
efore 
her 
hs 
on raDIO: At Columbus, Ohio, a new 
been organization known as The Religious 
The Radio Association has been formed. It 
they is made up of eminent representatives 
> a ftom the Protestant, Roman Catholic 
rine @ and Jewish faiths; while it has no direct 
siled | influence on the nation’s religious broad- 
casting, it plans to influence the industry 
want @ indirectly in the direction of high stand- 
eS: § ards for religious radio programs, to dis- 
ation § seminate information concerning reli- 
» yp. gious radio, and to foster fellowship and 
Mon-§ the sharing of common interests among 
s too Tligious broadcasters. 
une2§ We like most, in their proposals, the 
e they me which declares that “the exposition 
edict ofdoctrine shall be affirmative. Religious 
ith a broadcasts shall not be used to attack 
other creeds or races.” That can’t hurt 
w they ‘ybody, and it can do a lot of good. 
trees This association, if it will. can also do 
> tyog Much to correct one evil in religious 
smal oadcasting which has brought more 
shealg “ticism upon Protestantism than any 
a tre § other single factor: we mean the solicit- 
chion§ 08 of funds by fly-by-night broadcasters 
at his “Ho prey on the credulous, making mil- 
+ that lons behind the screen of religious faith. 
ly af lhey are definitely a menace: they 
sitting f Mould be stopped. 
The 
d and LEADERS: Dr. M. Ray McKay made 
e jut aspeech down in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
t leas the other day, that we’d like to see 
h and PMuted and placed on the desk of every 
diplomat in this civilized (?) world. He 
advocates a prayer assault on the leaders 
Middle of the world: “If 50 percent of the few 
Says MR in the most important positions in 
T can “old affairs were genuine, the present 
, keep world crisis would be solved.” He pro- 
of the posed that his denomination (Southern 
of the Baptist) select six men who will devote 
te 1 the next six months to personal soul- 
signdl vinting among world leaders. 
Well, why not? We've tried just about 
eral UULY 1946 











everything else. Why is it that when we 
praying Christians come into the “au- 
gust” presence of our “leaders,” we have 
such a tendency to put a soft pedal on 
our praying? We pray for the poor and 
the needy, the oppressed and the mother- 
less child—but isn’t the King and the 
President just as much in need of prayer 
as the motherless child? They may need 
it even more! It is one thing to pray for 
world peace in a little church; it might 
be more effective, so far as those in whose 
hands the responsibility for world peace 
lies, if we were to do our praying in their 
presence. 

They might find it hard to evade a 
sincere prayer with the traditional dip- 
lomatic double-talk. 


NEWSPAPER: Kagawa of Japan is 
heading a group of Japanese Christians 
who plan to put out a Christian news- 
paper for Nippon, soon. They have es- 
tablished a joint stock company, capital- 
ized at 300,000 yen; their paper will be a 
propaganda organ for the masses of Ja- 
pan. It will be a four-page tabloid, issued 
three times a week. 

It is a good move. If the warlords of 


took preachers to task for wearing busi- 
ness suits in the pulpit. 

There were champions pro and cham- 
pions con, in the argument. Dr. W. H. 
Witham of Williamsville said he never 
wore a robe unless he had to: “I believe 
the wearing of a robe has been a deter- 
rent to evangelistic preaching in the 
Methodist Church because it lends itself 
to scholarly essays rather than forthright 
preaching.” Dr. Henry I. Rasmus said 
vestments made a better impression on 
the congregation: “At a recent -union 
service the congregation was puzzled at 
seeing the ushers dressed meticulously in 
frock coats and striped trousers while 
the ministers wore business suits.” 

We think we'll stay out of this one 
except to remark in passing that John 
Wesley and Martin Luther both wore 
gowns, and both were pretty fair evan- 
gelists. And to pray that the brethren 
will not spend too much time robing 
while the world burns! 





AMBULANCES: In Milwaukee, four 
Roman Catholic priests have volunteered 
to assume the role of “ambulance 
chasers.” They respond to more than 50 


Press Assn. 


STRANGE DIET. Eddie Travis will be more careful about what he eats now. Ona 


dare, says Eddie, he swallowed eighteen marbles and on a double dare a piece 
of chalk. The assortment can be seen in the X-ray above. Eddie is resting up in 
a Peekskill, N. Y. hospital, while the doctors go about removing the inedibles. 


Japan can convince their nation of the 
need for suicidal war against the United 
States, a Christian paper ought to be able 
to do some convincing for the Kingdom 
of God. And a big-time Christian news- 
paper in the United States might accom- 
plish something, too. Why don’t we 
have it? 


ROBES: To robe or not to robe, that 
is the question that is exciting Method- 
ists around Buffalo, N. Y. Seventy 
Methodist churches in that area have 
just been told at a conference that they 
need “an infusion of dignity in their 
services of worship,” in a report that 


sick calls a month. Rather than race to 
the scene of an accident, the priests fol- 
low the screaming sirens to the hospital 
—where they do whatever they 
called upon to do. 

This is a new one, but when you know 
the organization of the Roman Church, 
it is to be expected. Trained priests in 
this Church are definitely set aside as hos- 
pital ministers; they are adept at the art 
of bringing spiritual aid to the sick—and 
aid at that critical time has resulted in 
more than one convert. While we are 
not criticizing the Protestant clergy as a 
whole in failing to maintain a corps of 
hospital chaplains, such a corps certainly 
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would do Protestantism no harm. 

This editor spent two weeks in a hos- 
pital some months ago. There were two 
Roman Catholic priests in his room 
every day; he saw but one Protestant 
minister during the entire stay, and that 
one was a personal friend. No—it would 
do Protestantism no harm to pay a little 
more attention to the hospital! 


GERMANS: The Evangelical Church 
of Germany, meeting last fall at Stutt- 
gart, adopted a declaration which 
acknowledged the Church’s share in 
Germany’s war guilt, and that declara- 
tion was hailed in the United States as 
a confession on the part of the Germans. 
Now comes news that the secretary of the 
Evangelical Church has been surveying 
German opinion on this declaration, that 
he finds eighty percent of the Germans 
as a whole opposed to it, that fifty per- 
cent of the German Church is opposed to 
it, and that a scant twenty percent are 
entirely in agreement with it. 

The secretary gives us some interesting 
sidelights on his survey. He says that 
mothers who lost all their sons and their 
homes spoke most of repentance; that 
those “German Christians” who went 
along with Hitler attacked the declara- 
tion most violently, refusing to admit any 
guilt whatsoever. 

The point here is not so much that 
those who suffered most repent most, but 
that there is little if any sense of guilt in 
the German Church or anywhere else in 
Germany. Just what does that mean for 
tomorrow? 


BOOKS: “The Robe” was high on 
best-seller lists all last year; there were 






CALL TO PRAYER. Gandhi, the great Indian leader, holds one of his nightly 


12,000,000 (yes, we said million) copies 
of the Scriptures were distributed by that 
one organization alone, in 1945. If we 
could know how many other organiza- 
tions there are printing and circulating 
Bibles, we would have a figure much 
higher. 

Now that’s important, in this day. For 
in this day, the world is becoming literate 
by leaps and bounds. Gigantic strides 
have been made in Russia in teaching 
men, women and children to read and 
write; China is learning, thousands at a 
time; so is India and so is South America. 
More people will be reading whatever is 
put in their hands to read, a year from 
now, than ever read before. And what will 
be put in their hands to read? 

Communism has presses working over- 
time; Christianity needs presses working 
overtime, too. Civilization has indeed be- 
come what H. G. Wells called it long ago: 
a race between education and catastrophe. 


et ww 


OFFICIALS: Said Bishop Ralph Cush- 
man of the Minnesota Area of the Meth- 
odist Church, last week: 

“There are too many cocktail drinkers 
on church official These 
people cannot operate a church and _ set 
examples for young people . . . Unless the 
churches of America awaken and whole- 
heartedly fight the liquor traffic, the wel- 
fare and godliness of this country will be 
defeated within the next generation. We 
need a new moral sensitiveness in the 
officials of churches if we are to have 
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prayer meetings in New Delhi. He stands on the platform, at right. 





mS 


also “The Nazarene” and “The Apostle” 
and “The Emperor’s Physician” and a lot 
of other books written on or around re- 
ligious themes. But the Old Reliable of 
them all led the list again. The American 
Bible Society tells us that more than 
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power to lick the liquor traffic.” 
Says CHRISTIAN HERALD, “Amen.” 


FRIEND: Beer is the workingman’s 
club; the saloon is the workingman’s 
club—according to the brewers. But ac- 


cording to The Trade Unionist, beer an 
other booze is something else. We quote: 

“Booze fills prisons, poorhouses, insap, 
asylums, reform schools, inebriate agy}. 
ums. Booze causes more unemploymeni 
than all strikes and lockouts, is the prime 
cause of poverty, robs women and ¢hij. 
dren, sends children to work to compete 





THE Gi's RETURN 
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ane te inghim 

F. Cunningham in ‘‘Church Management’ 

“Why do they keep saying, ‘A united 
Church for a divided world’?” 





against workingmen and women, deprives 
the children of drinkers of an opportunity 
to fit themselves for the struggle of life, 
Booze is . . a scab in the ranks of union 
labor. Its chief work is to create dis- 
organization and inefficiency .. .” 


Some will shout “Old stuff!” It is. But 
it’s still true stuff! 


SICK: The liquor men are making 
quite a to-do about the way we think of 
the alcoholic. They tell us that, after all, 
only five percent of those who drink can 
be called “alcoholics” at all, and that this 
five percent are really to be considered as 
sick—just like those who are sick with 
the measles or the mumps. 

Maybe so. But how do they get sick? 
When mankind discovered that typhoid 
fever came from infected water or milk, 
mankind cleaned up the water and the 
milk. Mankind knows that alcoholism 
comes from alcohol—but is there any 
such thing as cleaning up alcohol so it 
won’t produce alcoholics? 

There just isn’t any way to cure this 
‘sickness” brought on by alcohol, short 
of total abstinence—and where breathes 
the brewer or distiller who preaches total 
abstinence? Their business is to produce 
and sell more and more beer and whiskey 
—which in turn produces more and more 
alcoholics. They have already given us 
some three million excessive users of al 
cohol, and they are doing their best to 
add to that three million with a hype 
critical preaching about “moderation 
drinking.” But it is the moderate drinker 
who becomes the alcoholic. 

A ridiculous cycle, isn’t it? And 4 
vicious one! 
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te HE shabby little 
~ church in Glover, Ver- 
mont, needed repairs and 
there was no money. But 
I had just brought home 
a bride who blossomed 
with suggestions. She 
knew that a hen has no 
conscience and cackles on Sunday as cheer- 
fully as on any other day. Then let these 
farmers devote to the sanctuary all the i Sn 
eggs laid on Sunday. Baby bulls born in 
many a barn were doomed to death for 
: their hides, since not even Ovid could 7% 
change them into dairy cows. Let each ass lt 
= farmer April Fool a doomed bossy with 5 Bid: S 
Sa the gift of life until autumn when the ae A 
Yi price of his veal and hide would partially w ar ae by T 
Xs renovate the meeting house. Potatoes ace oe : 
were brought to the Sunday school for dis- 
tribution as seed, then the harvest was 
sold for the church. Many ways were 
found of overcoming the lack of funds by 
mae mut of cibeateh gatas, N the long summer days... at home or on 
ed IT ALL CAME BACK to me in Asheville, vacation a do you reserve a part of the day 
N. C., last year when I spoke at the an- 
= niversary of the Lord’s Acre movement, 
i under the leadership of the Rev. Dumont for your soul? 
.. § Clarke. In that region of the Blue Ridge 
"i and Great Smoky mountains I saw the 
Ne. f “holy earth” itself glorifying God. Hith- : es “1g: +s 
= erto I had thought of the movement as a For this quiet time, you will find very real spirit- 
dis- fine way of rural finance. To set apart an : . . : 
acre of ground, the produce of which val uplift from the daily devotions in The 
But should pay the bills of the church was eco- 
nomically artful. But now beyond all this Upper Room. 
I saw in every consecrated acre a green, 
ies growing testimony to the presence of God. 
ra The sinner on the highway may avoid the 
. church but this dedicated corn bearing the For each day of the year, The Upper Room 
= inscription of its purpose will preach to ; i 
ca Jin ashe passes (issued quarterly) presents an appropriate 
this And what social joys arose from the : . abe : 
iol uses” a ee Coe daily devotion, consisting of a quotation from 
vith every boy brought his foe and every girl : ian ‘ 
her beau to do something active, outward Scripture, a meditation, a brief prayer and a 
cl? = oe a ee "eo thought for the day—all compiled or written 
roid steeples and bells symbolize the worship 
‘ik, | % God. So, also, does an apple tree, a by outstanding churchmen and women ... of 
the peach tree, or a growing animal conse- : , . : 
in crated to the church. So, also, a dedicated different denominations, especially gifted, 
a portion of one’s time wage. So, also— 
any . 
and abreast of the times. 
0 Dip you EVER TRY to raise a window 
that sticks down? The windows of heaven 
this sometimes stick hard. Vainly we pull at ‘ 
hort them, forgetting that God has told how to Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, post- 
thes open them so gloriously wide that such a | . ‘ a 
otal J} blessing shall pour down there will not be | paid. Single yearly subscriptions in U.S., Canada, and 
Lees toom to receive it. It is in consecrating | 2 i 
Ler J metenth of all that we receive, in each | Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other 
: one Of us paying his honest tithe, that we ‘ 
nore J ae promised the windows of heaven shall | Countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Order from 
, 1 open. It is the only scriptural way of fi- 
f al- nancing the church. It is the test of our 
t to consecration of things temporal. And now, 
ypo- listen! I have been reading the Vulgate @ er Som 
n in ot There in the same passage the 
ker Tomise is not to open windows of heaven . op pe ‘ 
’ but cataractas cach, waterfalls of the sky, Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
da hot “showers of blessings” but Niagaras 
of heaven. ArTHuR W. Hewitt 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD 
AND THE CHAPLAINS 


HE article, “Did the Church Fail the Chap- 
T lain?” written by Frank Mead, has accomplished 

that “where unto it was sent!” We do not now 
intend to further exploit the particulars nor to con- 
tinue a merely negative campaign. Our purpose—to 
stir discussion of the question that must be fully 
explored if Protestant churches are to meet ade- 
quately the opportunity of chaplain procurement— 
has been achieved. To us the tragic attack by cer- 
tain religious leaders on the chaplaincy following 
World War I is still a vivid memory. We believe 
that CHRISTIAN HERALD has helped to make another 
such attack—another such negative program—im- 
probable if not impossible. 

Mr. Mead made clear our appreciation for the 
work done by some churches and for the activities 
of the General Commission, but the fact still re- 
mains that not enough Protestant chaplains were 
obtained by our own efforts and that our failure here 
became so serious that the military services were 
forced to send out their own procurement officers. 
These officers, as of their statements to us, fared 
badly. The evidence in our hands makes clear the 
fact that many ministers who offered themselves 
were discouraged by church leaders and indeed per- 
suaded to remain at home. In a time of tragic need, 
too many outstanding clergymen were actually kept 
out of the chaplaincy. Some men, highly placed, were 
earnest pacifists who could not bring themselves to 
in any way identify themselves with the war effort 
and used their high office to dissuade rather than 
to encourage younger men. 

We are, of course, grateful for the flood of letters 
expressing appreciation; nor do we resent those that 
have adversely criticized the article. Only a few have 
questioned our motive or suggested that we were 
attacking either the Protestant Church or the Prot- 
estant chaplain. At any rate we have had in this a 
sense of mission and accept full responsibility ac- 
cordingly. Particularly gratifying has been the reac- 
tion from chaplains. With only a few exceptions 
those who have written us have understood and they 
express appreciation for the article. Indeed some of 
these letters are little short of pathetic in their 
gratitude. 

Here again bearing upon the primary contention 
of the article, the evidence in hand is heavy and 
here also returning chaplains who agree with us, ask 
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for our protection. Surely they are mistaken in the, 
belief that their chances for positions and for pr, 
motion in their denominations would be adverse, 
affected if they were quoted. But one of these me, 
a lieutenant colonel with more than two years 9 
front-line experience, has been told impressive) 
that the Church is recovering from its war hysteri; 
and that if he wants further consideration he haj 
better “forget his uniform.” 

In all of these matters there are larger implic:. 
tions. Always the Church must be the Church, A). 
ways she must go with her sons and daughter, 
wherever in Christian conscience they go—into th 
uniform and to all the active fronts and equally int) 
camps and prisons with conscientious objectors, 
God has a stake with every human soul in war as jy 
peace and within the full scope of every activity and 
loyalty that may engage him. 

The chaplain has been obedient to his Heavenly 
vision. Perhaps beyond all other men and women 
who have taken ordination vows, he has in recep 
times paid in body and soul the price of his spiritual 
allegiance. But comparisons would be odious and 
the chaplain would be the first to reject them, 
“Loyal to the royal” in himself, he has been a mip. 
ister of life and often to the giving of that last full 
measure. Now as he returns to the home church, he 
asks nothing more than an open door of opportunity. 
He has a contribution to make to the Kingdom enter. 
prise that others do not have, without which the 
Church herself will not be able to meet the challenge 
of returning veterans and in the giving of which he 
will greatly rejoice. 

Of one thing we may be sure: our brothers who 
wore the cross in training camps, on ships of the sea 
and in the air and on all the battlefronts, will be 
generous in their regard for their brothers who held 
the lines at home; generous indeed for they are 
fully conscious that the service itself was one, that 
every front was an active front and that Christ and 
His cause can never be divided. 

Months ago in a secular journal describing the 
major motive of American youth in uniform, | 
wrote: “Love is the answer—love of liberty, love of 
home—with that dream of freedom no man has yet 
fully realized but from whose torch the least as the 
greatest lights his candle.” And then of the chaplain 
I said, after I had seen him in action over the world, 
“It is with the dream and with the torch and with 
the lighting of the candle that the chaplain has to do. 
In far strange places, under every circumstance 0! 
conflict, he remains what he was before he left his 
home church—a minister of religion.” 

And perhaps today with him rests the supreme 
opportunity of the church at home. Only the return 
ing chaplain can give to the home church that int 
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HE joy which runs like a golden 
§ thread through the voice of Ameri- 
a's First Lady of Song is no mere abstrac- 
tion. It is a living thing which permeates 
the singing of Marian Anderson because 
it saturates her mind and her heart. It 
is an inevitable radiation of a quality 
which had its inception in a childhood 
experience, and has since been her chief 
inner defense against the racial prejudice 
which, even now, has not ceased to dog 
her footsteps. 

It happened when Marian was four 
years old. She was living with her father, 
mother and two sisters in a modest little 
house in Philadelphia, where she was 
born. Hers was a respected Negro family 
with scant income; her father sold ice 
and coat and—after his death—her moth- 
, an ex-schoolteacher from Virginia, 
took in washing. The three little girls 
did what they could to help with the 
cooking and housework; it was Marian’s 
thore to set the table for the family 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 


She wanted the best, the VERY best. That has been the great singer’s credo ever 
since she was a tot. It has bolstered her in her terrific struggle against poverty 
and race prejudice. Her magnificent voice was not given her to remain unheard. 
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meals, an assignment at which she always 
sang. 

The walls of the Anderson dining room 
were covered with a paper which had 
a border of big red roses peeping through 
a lattice. One day the four-year-old child 
was alone in the dining room busily en- 
gaged in her mealtime chore. As usual 
she sang to herself, and as she did so she 
lifted her eyes to the border of red roses 
in which she took a childish delight. 
She became so absorbed in singing to 
them she forgot everything else, and felt 
no great surprise when they “turned into 
faces.” They were lovely faces wreathed 


in encouraging smiles, and they belonged 
to friendly people who sang with her until 
it seemed to the little girl that the room 
and all the world beyond it—was filled 
with joyous melody. 

The transformation of the roses on the 
wall was, of course, a figment of her 
imagination, but the smiling faces were 
very real to her, and as she grew into 
womanhood and became a great artist 
they symbolized the inherent kindness 
which lies beneath the crust of human 
intolerance—thus becoming a bulwark of 
reassurance, encouragement and strength 
to her. To this lovely childhood concept 
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she owes the faith in herself which has 
made her demand the best—and give the 
best—all along the way. 

At the age of 4—when she sang to 
the wallpaper roses in the dining room— 
it was evident that little Marian had an 
unusual musical gift. When she was 6 
she attracted public notice by singing 
“The Lord is My Shepherd” with another 
tot in Union Baptist Church, Philadel- 
phia. At 8 she earned her first fee for 
singing—all of fifty cents. So greatly did 
she impress her audiences that she was 
announced as “the baby contralto” and 
great things were predicted for her. De- 
spite her great talent, recognition did 
not come too easily after this first child- 
hood success, and it is doubtful if she 
would ever have attained the pinnacle 
of fame had it not been for her persistent 
demand for the best. 

It started with her first musical instru- 
ment. Little Marian wanted a violin as 
she wanted nothing else in the world. 
But the family finances did not permit 
such luxuries. So the child earned it by 
scrubbing Philadelphia doorsteps, saving 
the money she thus collected until she 
had four dollars. 

“Do you think it will be enough?” she 
anxiously asked her father. “Not just 
for any sort of violin, Daddy, but for 
the very best.” 

“T doubt that,” said her sympathetic 
parent, but when he saw the crestfallen 
face of his ten-year-old daughter, he 
amended it by saying that they just 
might find a violin in a pawn shop for 
that amount. 

And, sure enough, there was a violin 
in the shop they visited, and it could be 
had for four dollars. 

As Marian lifted it tenderly, a great 
joy spread over her face. But it was 
shortlived, for a doubt stole into her 
mind. 

“What’s the matter child? Don’t you 
like it?” her puzzled father asked. 

“It’s a beautiful violin, Daddy. But 
are you sure it is the best?” 

“Didn’t the man just tell you it’s the 
best, Marian?” 

“Yes,” she admitted without satisfac- 
tion. “But is it the very best?” 

“Sure it is,” the storekeeper assured 
her. 

Her confidence thus reassured, little 
Marian Anderson turned a radiant face to 
her father as she hugged the instrument. 

“Oh, Daddy, I’m so happy, for I’ve got 
to have the best, the very best.” 

This earnest statement made when she 
was only 10 has been the keynote of her 
life. She has demanded the best. She 
has given the best, and it is this fine 
integrity which sustains her great art 
today. But her faithfulness to the lofty 
standard she declared for herself in child- 
hood has been no easy thing, for never 
was a professional career beset by greater 
obstacles. 

When Marian Anderson was 12 her 
father died, and her mother began doing 
laundry to support the family. Deter- 
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mined to help, Marian sought and found 
singing engagements. She became an “as- 
sisting artist” to visiting stars. Never- 
theless she attracted much attention, as 
she frequently outshone the star. So 
great was the recognition of her talent 
that the people of her church collected 
nickels and dimes to start a fund which 
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Our Heritage 


In old New England‘s wooded hills 

Our fathers sought 

A refuge from the tyrant’s rule. 

They came to find a place 

Where they could walk with heads 
erect 

Before no power bowed 

Excepting that of God above. 

And when injustice threatened, 

For Freedom's sake they fought, 

And with their life blood, 

This liberty we prize so much 

They bought. 


They labored hard from dawn to dusk; 
They cleared the land 

With toil-worn hand. 

And when the day was done 

They sat them down to humble fare, 
Then read the Book, 

And lifted grateful hearts in prayer. 


They carved a path through forests 
dark, 

O’er rivers wide, and mountains high, 

‘Cross trackless plains and deserts 
drear, 

Until they reached the western sea, 

And passed the torch to you and me. 

A heritage, so great, so grand, 

In all this world, no fairer’s found 

Than our America, the ‘‘Beauteous 
Land.” 


A-down the years, their voices hear 
And echo from beyond the pale: 

“‘Oh sons and daughters dear, 

We lifted high fair Freedom's light, 
We gave our all to blaze the trail; 
Now you must keep it burning bright, 
And you must never fail!’ 


—Harriet M. Caswell 
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they called “Marian Anderson’s Future.” 

A little later, benefits were given by 
her church to augment the individual 
contributions. Music teachers contrib- 
uted their services, and Marian herself 
earned what she could, although most of 
her earnings went to the family because 
she insisted on having it so. She began 
by getting $5 for a recital. A little later 
she could command $7.50. Then $10— 
and then $20. 


Five years after Marian’s father died 
her mother had a severe illness which 
left her in such poor health that her ¢e. 
voted daughter never let her yo out t, 
wash and clean for people again. Thy: 
at the age of 17, Marian found hersel 
with a family to support as well ag gy 
education to be gotten. But she was » 
greatly beloved by the people of he 
church—not only for her increasing) 
beautiful voice, but for her profound 
religious nature—that they continued ty 
raise money for her musical education, 
until there was finally enough to pay fo; 
coaching from the great Giuseppe Bo. 
ghetti, now dead. 

In the late afternoon of an autum 
day in 1924, the famous teacher was 
alone in his studio after long hours of 
teaching which had surfeited him with 
singers and songs, and left him: extremely 
tired. As he looked up from his piano he 
saw a tall, quiet girl standing within his 
door. 

“Go away. I’m through for the day” 
he shouted in his irritation. 

“Please, Maestro. Just let me speak 
to you a minute. I'll not keep you long” 
Marian Anderson pleaded. 

“Go away, I tell you,” 
fused her. 

“I only want to arrange for some le- 
sons,” she assured him. 

“I am not taking any more pupil. 
Besides, how do I know you've got a 
voice?” he excused himself. 

Of course the distinguished teacher did 
not know, when he spoke, that the gil 
who stood so serenely within his thresh- 
old had a voice more than worthy of 
training. Nor did Marian offer any word 
of reassurance. She just stood there 
quietly in a slanting ray of afternoon sun, 
and sang “Deep River.” When she be- 
gan, Boghetti rose impatiently from his 
chair, but before he could take a step 
toward the offending girl, her rich con- 
tralto notes stayed his purpose of force- 
fully evicting her. And when the last 
reverent note died away, he held out his 
hands, bade her come to him and asked 
her name. 

“Why, Maestro, you’re crying!” Mar- 
ian exclaimed in astonishment when she 
reached his side. 

“You have moved me deeply, my 
child. Where did you get such a voice?” 

“From God,” she told him in complete 
faith and utmost simplicity. 

Marian started immediately to study 
with him, and it is to him she owes the 
first milestone in her brilliant career. In 
1925 Boghetti entered her in a singing 
contest, the winner of which was to ap 
pear as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at Lewisohn Stadium. 

That contest was Marian Andersons 
first. major experience with racial dis 
crimination, for it was only after threat- 
ening a scandal that Boghetti was able 
to get her a hearing at all. Once heart. 
her voice triumphed, and she won the 
contest. The Stadium concert was a 
other personal triumph and, for awhile, 
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i looked as if the young singer—at 21— 
yas to have smoother sailing. Such was 
jot the case, however, for Marian had 
jve subsequent years of continuous dis- 
yppointments. Promises were made only 
i) be broken. One of New York’s top 
managers put her under contract but 
was unable to secure concerts for her, 
thanks to racial prejudice. She sang a 
od deal, of course, but it was usually 
under Negro auspices with a maximum 
fee of $150 a concert. 

Despite the terrific handicaps Miss An- 

derson never lost faith; never ceased her 
inner demand for “the best, the very 
pst’ Obstructions made her only more 
ietermined to reach the top of the moun- 
tin—but it was a determination totally 
devoid of resentment or bitterness. So, 
xhen she won a Julius Rosenwald schol- 
aship she set sail for Europe in the firm 
fiith that it was the way out and up. 
4nd so it proved, for she not only won 
phenomenal professional and _ financial 
access on the Continent but she was ac- 
corded every possible personal honor. 
One of her memorable invitations was to 
visit Jean Sibelius in his lovely villa at 
Jirvenpaia, in Finland, for very few have 
ever been invited to the home of the 
great composer. 
On the afternoon of that visit Marian 
confessed to Kosti Vehanen (who was 
then her accompanist) that she was “ter- 
bly nervous” over the prospect of sing- 
ing for Sibelius. 

“After singing for King Gustav in 
Stockholm and King Christian in Copen- 
hagen, I shouldn’t think you would get 
excited over a song or two for any mere 
commoner,” Kosti teased her. 

“That was different,” Marian protested. 
“Jean Sibelius knows more about music 
than all the kings in Europe put together. 
I confess I am more nervous about my 
performance for him than I have ever 
ben about any concert I have given 
anywhere.” 

“Nonsense, Marian. Even a Sibelius 
could not shake that profound serenity 
of yours.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” Marian 
sid and laughed, as they started for the 
Sibelius villa. 

Kosti Vehanen was right, for even one 
of the world’s greatest composers did not 
listurb the deep spiritual center from 
which the art of Marian Anderson 
springs. She captured the great Sibelius 
completely. When Marian finally said 
sood-by to him, he bent low over her 
hand and gravely told her: 

“The roof of my house is too low for 
your voice,” 

Jean Sibelius dedicated his song “Soli- 
tude” to Marian Anderson: he said her 
recording of “Come Away Death” is the 
finest that has be en made of any Sibelius 
song, 

Again the American singer was signally 
tonored in Europe by another great mu- 
sidan when Arturo Toscanini heard her 
‘ing at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. At 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TOMORROW? 


TIME: 1950. Four or five well-dressed “tourists” visit New 
York, equipped with false passports and amply supplied with 
money. Some of their baggage comes via the underground, 
from some obscure freighter. They engage rooms in a hotel, 
unpack their suitcases, and assemble two atomic bombs of the 
latest design. They time the bombs, hide them in a convenient 
place, and leave the city. Meanwhile, other “tourists” do the 
same thing in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and 
other key cities. At one instant, thirty American cities are 
blown off the face of the earth, with thirty million Americans 
killed. The remaining Americans do not know who their 
attackers are, until jet-propelled rocket bombs are loosed to 
take care of the smaller industrial centers, and airborne 
armies land a few hours later to mop up resistance and occupy 
the country. 


This is not fantasy. The power of atomic bombs is ea 
scientifically established fact. . - - 


From “Must We Fight Russia?” by Ely 
Culbertson. (Winston Co., Philadelphia) 


* 


JUST WHAT ARE YOUR SENATORS AND CON- 
GRESSMEN DOING ABOUT THE THREAT OF 
THE ATOMIC BOMB? DO YOU KNOW? WRITE 
THEM TODAY, AND FIND OUT! 


* 
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Caravaners busy revamping an old barn to be used as a church recreation center. 


HERE COMES 


by ELIZABETH 


NIXON 


N OLD man paused as he heard 
the sound of many hammers coming from 
within a building. “I declare, that’s a lot 
of racket—coming from the church, too!” 
he muttered. 

He crossed the lawn, entered the front 
door of the building and stopped short, 
staring at what he saw. There on their 
knees were a dozen young people, each 
swinging a hammer, tacking carpeting 
down the center aisle of the church sanc- 
tuary. 

“What’s going on here anyhow?” The 
noise of the hammers was replaced by a 
dozen voices all trying to speak at once. 
“No wonder you surprised, Mr. 
Walker! After all the times you have 
spoken about needing carpeting for this 
aisle, and then to find us down on our 
knees tacking it down. Want to wield a 
hammer too?” one of the girls called. 

“This is Caravan Week and we kids 
are really getting some new ideas from 
the Caravaners.” Martie Laurence paused 
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and then began again. “Sounds like I 
started my story in the middle, doesn’t 
it? You see, the Church has organized 
Methodist Youth Caravans composed of 
four members in each group. These 
young people, about 2,000 altogether if 
you count every one who has been a 
Caravaner since the program started, are 
given special training and then they give 
eight weeks of their summer vacation at 
churches like ours helping us with our 
youth program. And I mean really help- 
ing, Where we need it most. Have I got 
that straight, Mary?” She turned to one 
of the Caravaners. Mary nodded and 
grinned. “I should say you have. We 
should take you along as publicity man- 
ager!” 

The door opened and a boy burst into 
the room. “Whoops! Pardon me. Say, 
Audrey, we can’t find the rake you were 
using yesterday. Where is it?” 

“What do you want with the rake? I 
thought you were in the worship group. 
You see, Mr. Walker, we divide our local 
bunch into different groups according to 
what each one is interested in. For in- 
stance, Al here is in the worship group 
because he is our worship chairman. I 
still don’t get why you need the rake, 
Al, but it’s over in the back room of the 
tool shed.” 


“Well, since you want to know, we 
found a natural spot for an ‘outdoor 
‘athedral’ and some of the ZTOUp are 
working on an altar while the rest of 
us are getting the place cleaned up, Se 
you later. Better grab a hammer, yy 
Walker. You don’t know what you ap 
missing!” And Al was gone as quickly 
as he had come. 

Scenes similar to this have been yp. 
enacted in Methodist churches from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, from the Cane. 
dian border to as far south as Mexico, 
It all began in 1939 when Bishop Paul B, 
Kern, believing that young people want. 
ed to work in and for the Chureh and 
would give their time if they had ap 
opportunity, decided they should Ip 
given such a chance. A Caravan Con. 
mittee was set up and a week’s training 
program planned. 

The Caravaners themselves are a hand. 


Making equipment for a game room. 
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picked group. Each must be recon: 
mended by pastors and leaders of ther 
Conference, as well as by six other pee: 
ple named by the individual applying to 
become a Caravaner. In addition to re 
quirements of college work and activi 
in youth groups, such factors as healtl, 
leadership. social adjustment and per 
sonal poise are all carefully consider! 
and weighed. 
¢ The Caravaners gather first at one‘ 
the regional training centers, paying ther 
own travel expenses. Here they are givtl 
a week of intensive training in worship 
evangelism, world friendship, comm: 
nity service and recreation and leistt 
with special emphasis on the area! 
which they are particularly interested 
Under the leadership of specialists the; 
learn ways of helping local churches | 
strengthen their youth programs. (pe 
completion of their training they sé 
out on their eight-week program, spel 
ing each week in a different chute! 
Churches desiring Caravans write 1 © 
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An altar cross is made 


by Caravaners for a Long Island, New York, church. 


RAVAN |! 


tational headquarters, requesting that a 
group be sent to them. 

The actual results in some phases of 
the work are shown only by the steady 
growth of a local group, more effective 
work, the deepened sense of fellowship 
within a group. All these are accom- 
plished over a period of time. The serv- 
ice projects of the group are probably the 
most popular because the tangible results 
are satisfying to the group as they work 
together for the Caravan Week. These 
rorkshops tackle any kind of a problem, 
tom building recreation equipment to 
tenovating church school rooms, painting 
furniture, and building worship centers. 

Originally the Caravan teams were 
Comprised of two young men, two young 
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women and an adult counselor. Some 
slight adjustments were made necessary 
by the war. For instance, the areas of 
World Friendship and Community Serv- 
ice are now handled by one Caravaner 
instead of two. The mode of traveling 
has been changed from private cars to 
buses or trains. And with so many of 
the young men in service the personnel 
was changed. Now each Caravan is made 
up of three young women, or two young 
women and one young man in addition 
to the adult eounselor. 

In line with its basic purpose of help- 
ing where the need is greatest, the Cara- 
vans have stepped into problem areas 
created by the war. In trailer camps and 
emergency housing areas, “Specialized 


Caravans” have served effectively. Two 
worked in coal-mining communities. 
These specialized Caravans carry on the 
regular program but it is usually of longer 
duration. Almost the beginning 
there have been Caravans composed of 
Creek Indians, of 
and of Negroes 
training 


since 


Mexicans 
who have attended the 
and returned to work 


American 


center 
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A little fun lightens the work. 


The workers take time out for worship. 


with their own people. Last year four 
young Mexicans and an adult counselor 
came to the Texas training center and 
then returned to introduce the Caravan 
movement to their own people in Mexico. 

The Caravan movement has spread to 
other denominations and present plans 
indicate an ever-expanding program. 
Large churches and small, urban and 
rural, churches serving every race, have 
been reached by Caravaners anxious to 
do whatever they can to strengthen and 
develop the youth work, to grow in their 
own religious lives, and to demonstrate 
that service and understanding and inter- 
est in others’ needs is the practical appli- 
cation of Christian principles. 

We the sinister effectiveness of 
one nation’s program—the nazi Jugend— 
which put emphasis on youth training 
and working together. We were horrified 
by the nature of some of the activities 
of these groups, but we were amazed at 
the power generated. In the Youth Cara- 
yan movement we can see what enormous 
good can be accomplished for the King- 
dom of God when youth unites around 
another Leader—not to destroy but to 
serve. 


saw 
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by 
MEARL P. CULVER 


ERHAPS it is the rosy picture that 

memory paints of first impressions 
and first experiences; however, I am try- 
ing not to deceive myself on this point. 
Rather, I am convinced that it was the 
sturdy character of his faith, his conse- 
crated loyalty and devotion that leads 
me, after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. to think of Silas Davis as the out- 
standing layman of all my 
experience. 

I met Silas Davis first when he came 
to the railroad station one cold Satur- 
day night (it would be he) to meet the 
young college student who was to preach 
the next morning at the little white 
church that had been closed. I was the 
chosen lone member of a college gospel 
team who had come to “hold a meeting” 
in the abandoned church, since there 
were not sufficient funds among us to 
pay the fare of the other three mem- 
bers. 

My mention of first impressions was 
accurate to the letter, for it turned out 
that the man who met me at the station 
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was the first layman in my life. Sounds 
strange, but it’s true. For Silas Davis 
was the only male member of that little 
country church. He, with three women, 
comprised its total membership. Some 
of us began at the bottom of the ladder 
indeed; however, this adventure turned 
out so happily and the future course of 
my life was so undeniably influenced by 
it that I have never doubted but that 
God was in it, as He is so constantly in 
the common our 
though the pressure of His hand may not 
be felt at the time. 

As Brother Davis and I drove through 
the storm that winter night, he revealed 
the disappointment he had experienced 
because the little church had been forced 
to close its doors. How glad he was now 
that at last they were going to have 
another service in the church. “I’m sure 
God has sent you. I’ve been praying for 
this,” he said, as we parted for the night. 

I preached next morning at ten-thirty, 
with what fear and trembling! After the 
benediction, a little knot of folk gathered, 
not around the preacher, but around Silas 
Davis. Then, with him as spokesman, 
they came to me. “Can you preach for 
us again this evening?” he asked. “It’s 
so good to have our church open, we'd 
like to have another service while you 
are here.” At that moment there broke 
upon me the full meaning of “When a 
feller needs a friend.” I confessed I had 
brought only “one sermon” and could so 
truthfully have said, “my only one.” They 
insisted I could “think up something,” so 
I was persuaded. After that evening serv- 
ice, they inquired further, “Can you come 
next Sunday?” I did. and_ regularly 
thereafter until I graduated from college. 
Thus it was that I became the pastor of 
this good man. 

I set myself to doing the things that 
needed to be done—getting a Sunday 
school started, calling in the community, 
working with the young people, reorgan- 
izing the women’s work, and forming a 
choir. Things began to move. The com- 
munity’s response was immediate and en- 


round of lives, even 


couraging. New workers and new men, 
bers began to filter in. 

Then to the young pastor there can, 
one day this layman who, like Stephen 
was a man full of faith and power, 4 
say one of the most difficult things for y 
layman to say. It is this utter comm. 
ment of himself that has made his mem. 
ory a blessing through the years. Wha 
he told me then is the reason why I mug 
always regard him as the most remark. 
able layman I have known. Said fe: 
“Brother Culver (he always called m 
that), I want to be willing to do in this 
church what nobody else wants to do” 

I’ve had good laymen—thousands of 
them; laymen and lay-women, the salt 
of the earth—but no other has ever said 
what Silas Davis said, nor have I know) 
any person who lived more completely jy 
the spirit of his commitment. I am writ. 
ing about him now because he made good 
that pledge. He served as Sunday-schoo] 
superintendent until the young school. 
master was found ready to take over, 
whereupon Silas cheerfully stepped aside 
Nobody wanted to be janitor, so throug 
the winter’s cold he built the fires; j 
summer’s heat he cut the grass, and al 
ways, God’s house, by his effort, wa 
kept-clean and comfortable. When the 
coal bin was empty, no one clamored ti 
get the next load: but, without a mur 
mur, the man who was “doing what no 
one else wanted to do” hitched team to 
wagon or sleigh and drove more than a 
dozen miles for that load of coal. Like. 
wise, on stormy winter days, after build. 
ing the fire, he would drive through the 
countryside to bring the children in. 

As this little church grew, although 
other men and many women began to 
take places of responsibility, no one was 
enthusiastic about collecting the money: 
no one, but Silas Davis. Budgets, every 
member canvassed, duplex envelopes—all 
were unheard of in that community; yet 
every so often Mr. Davis faithfully went 
through that community calling at every 
home, making friendly visits, inviting 

(Continued on page 49) 








An old photo of the congregation and Sunday school of the little white church 
that succeeded because Silas Davis did “what no one else would do. 
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-_ afternoons, they would 
tay on my front door and ask, “Please 
can we come in and look at the book 
of Bible pictures? And will you tell us 
the stories about them?” There were 
many books for children in our library, 
but Mary and Johnny always asked for 
that one. It was hard, at first, for me to 
understand that. 

Now our Johnnies and Marys do not 
vem to be hearing Bible stories in our 
modern homes. And, to make matters 
worse, they are not hearing them in 
church school, either. I wonder if our 
Protestant parents really know what’s 
going on? 

My own conclusions about all this 
were slow in crystallizing. I saw what 
was coming—saw this trend toward using 
the Bible as little as possible. I saw it 
first when I took some special courses in 
Religious Education in one of our out- 
standing divinity schools; I learned here, 
to my utter amazement, that many of 
the old Bible stories were definitely 
“taboo”—that they were “unsuited to 
the child mind.” Against my better 
judgment, I confess I accepted that, for 
remembered the stories of Jonah and 
Daniel, and I recalled how as a child 
they had confused rather than informed 
me. (Of course, the manner in which 
they were told had something to do with 
that!) My teachers were ill prepared; 
they failed to answer my questions about 
Jonah and Daniel. 

Soon, in my work at the church school, 
heard parents criticize the lesson ma- 
terials we were using, on the ground that 
they were “character-centered,” instead 
of Bible-centered. They complained that 
the Bible stories that were being told 
Were skipped over quickly, as though the 
teacher were on a rocking-horse, rocking 
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furiously and getting nowhere. I heard 
some parents say they just weren’t in- 
terested in that sort of lesson, at all. 
Then, after I had left the profession 
of religious education, I heard another 
criticism that made me wonder again. I 
called on Mrs. Jones to ask her why her 
little Mary had been absent from church 
school. A dozen little girls had gradu- 
ated from the primary department in 
July, and all of them had enrolled in 
my junior department except Mary. 
Why was that? Mrs. Jones explained 
that her husband was a Roman Catholic; 
thanks to the divided church relation- 
ship of the home, Mary went to no 
church at all. She had not attended any 
church school since last winter. Re- 
luctantly, Mrs. Jones admitted, “I guess 
Mary isn’t interested in your school. 
When I asked her about attending, she 
said, ‘Oh, Mother, I just don’t want to 
go. They never talk about God, Jesus, 
or the Bible. They only color pictures!’ ” 
I begged for another chance at Mary. 
I promised to see to it, personally, that 
there would be talk of God, Jesus, and 
the Bible. I went back to our Director 
of Religious Education and insisted that 


A Waning: 

Is the Bible old-fashioned? Are 
Sunday-school children more in- 
terested in folk tales and color- 
ing outline pictures? This writer 
says no. She says the old Bible 
stories still hold their perennial 
appeal for the youngsters and 
parents and educators 
against the new-fangled methods. 


* * * 


we discard the “new” lessons which em- 
phasized crayons above God. That was 
hard to do, for the Director told me 
frankly that she hoped to get God, Jesus, 
and the Bible out of our school curricu- 
lum within three years’ time. 


warns 


The text assigned to our group was a 
book of folk tales. The first one dealt 
with Australia, and with the belief of 
the ancient Australians concerning the 
origin of the earth. The second one dealt 
with Norway. The others with other 
countries. We were expected to lead up 
gently to the Bible account of creation 
in Genesis, contrasting it always with 
these other accounts. The children were 
completely uninterested; they were too 
young to contrast such accounts, even 
if they had wanted to. 

In my effort to hold their interest, I 
tried supplementing Bible material at 
the close of each lesson. The young man 
who taught another class of boys, the 
same age as my girls, was trying to do 
the same thing; he had his youngsters 
memorize a Psalm, with a little dra- 
matization of its lines. After two Sun- 
days he asked the children which part 
of the lesson they liked best, and as one 
they shouted, “The Bible!” 

My definite conclusions concerning the 
failures of the new non-Biblical materials, 
however, came when I tried experiment- 
ing with these lessons in the first Junior 
grade. I added to this course certain 
lessons of my own, built on the parables. 

I was amazed at the ability of the 
children to grasp the meaning of the 
Bible story. When suddenly I asked 
them, “Shall we go on with these Bible 
lessons, or go back to the folk tales?” 
their answer was a quick “We want the 
Bible.” 

Out of this experience, it seems plainer 
than plain to me that we need not less 
of the Bible, as some “religious educa- 
tional” experts seem to think, but more 
of it. Out of their own mouths the 
children call for a better choice of teach- 
ing materials. And the parents I have 
talked to agree with that, too! 

What are we Protestants up to, any- 
way? Are we trying to educate children 
away from the Church? Isn’t it time we 
woke up? Am I right, or am I just old- 
fashioned and out of step? 
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EMEMBER that little game of 
“associations” we used to play? I name 
something and you blurt out the first 
thing that pops into your head. Circus— 
Ringling’s; moon—sun; Crosby—Hope. 
That sort of business. 

Suppose I say: “Sunday!” What do 
you get? A comic strip? Your garden? 
A walk through the woods? Traffic jams? 
A huge dinner? Jack Benny? A A ‘silent 
alarm clock? or ... God? 

Not the latter, if you’re average. Even 
if you’re so inclined, you just might not 
have the time. It takes time to think 
about God. And life around you is mov- 
ing at a rather rapid pace. The globe 
isn’t spinning any faster on its axis than 
it did in ox-cart days, but civilization has 
gathered such momentum that speed 
on the verge of becoming our primary ob- 
jective. We have almost forgotten the 
value of a pause. 

It’s easy to imagine that God, looking 
downward and forward through the cen- 
turies, foresaw our current predicament. 
Perhaps that is why He provided a pause 
for man to dwell on the things of the 
spirit rather than the material—a pause 
known as the Sabbath. 

Today doctors of theology are finding 
their shelves overloaded with a supply of 
God’s tonic, God’s remedy. Men are 
seeking relief in medicine that is, in itself, 
material—extra sleep for an exhausted 
physical body, sports and amusements for 
a tired mind. To many, the old Sunday 
standby has become, in its essential 
meaning, almost as distasteful as castor 
oil. 

There seems little question that man’s 
own remedies work, to some degree. 
They provide a momentary break in rou- 
tine. Often, let us admit it, they are 
downright fun. Yet, an honest individual 
will confess that their effect is, like 
aspirin, purely temporary—a memory, at 
best, and nothing more. Nor are such 
man-manufactured remedies particularly 
beneficial outside the realm of selfish- 
ness. Regardless of how many persons 
may use them, they make no great con- 
tribution to the welfare of the world. 

How different is the Sabbath, prop- 
erly employed! A searching of the soul, 
an honest examination of one’s own 
flaws and mistakes, a dwelling upon the 
needs of others, an ear attuned to God’s 
will and purposes, a study of factors 
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SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, GOLF LINKS, MOVIES, MOTOR TRIPS, 
THE BEACH—ALL BID WITH GOD FOR SABBATH ATTENTION. 


AAA bid fs ‘hd AAs aa. A Fs Vs AA a Ae v.. Vs F\ 4 AFA 


REMEMBER 
THE SABSATE 1 


FIV, 
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LET'S BE HONEST AND ADMIT THAT SABBATH DESECRATION IS 
MORE GENERALLY PRACTICED THAN SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 
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jeading to better understanding and ap- 
preciation of our divine Father. Here 
gmething gained is seldom lost; here a 
tep forward for one individual is often 
astep for many. 

A recognition of the true purpose of 
the Sabbath might change many a per- 
gn’s attitude toward it. Normal enough 
isthe minor revolt of human nature at 
the raising of that dictatorial word— 
duty. Mouth it for a moment and see 
how you squirm inside. But, duty is 
oly disagreeable when one’s thinking 
fails to go beyond the word itself. A 
driver may consider it a boresome duty 
to have his automobile inspected. Then 
the inspector discovers faulty brakes 
that might have sent the car to disaster 
afew miles later. From then on, the 
driver looks upon these low-cost  in- 
sections as advantageous, a wise pre- 
caution. 

Thus, God views the Sabbath. 
an advantage to man. 

Christ confirms this. Says Jesus: The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man 
jor the Sabbath. This Sabbath of which 
He speaks, of course, has a spiritual con- 
notation. It isn’t likely to mean movies 
and ballgames and flapjacks for break- 
fast. It is much more likely to mean 
prayer and gratitude and instruction and 
worship. 

These are the elements that God made 
for man. God wants man to practice 
them, but God will survive if man does 
not. It is man who is the potential loser. 
He is to try these things, recognize them 
as helpful, use them to his own advance- 
ment. 

Does man, as a whole, recognize this? 
He cannot. During the past five years, 
America has witnessed a war-born re- 
vival of religious feelings. Church at- 
tendance has mounted, membership rolls 
have become swollen, financial contribu- 
tions have increased. Yet, on almost 
any Sunday, there have not been as 
many people in churches as there have 
been in bed, in theaters, in parks. De- 
spite gasoline limitations, there have sel- 
dom been as many in church as on our 
toads and highways. 

Let’s get even closer to home. Take 
the block in which you live. How many 
houses are still shut up for the night 
when you leave for church on Sunday? 
How many children in your neighbor- 
hood ever see the inside of a Sunday 
school? Good, fine, upstanding as your 
neighbors may be, chances are that few 
of them observe the Sabbath at all. 

It seems folly to wink at the record 
and pretend that things are better than 
they are. Let’s be honest and admit that 
Sabbath desecration is more generally 
practiced than Sabbath observance. 

ks, plays, motion pictures — are 
these not good reflectors of current ways 
of life? One can wade through pages 

"pon pages of modern fiction without 

nding a single mention of Sunday or 
church. You'll find God mentioned, but 
more often in a profane sense than in 
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genuine respect. The hero of a magazine 
story we read recently comes up shocked 
at his wife’s statement that she has some 
work to do on Sunday. But, does he 
counter with anything about religion? 
No, he tells her that the only civilized 
thing to do on Sunday is to stay in bed! 

You know Hollywood’s Hardy fam- 
ily—a clean, moral representation of 
American family life, if there ever were 
one. Judge Hardy is a noble character, 
a humanitarian, a bringer-back-from-the 
brink of many wayward lives. But, does 
the judge observe the Sabbath or go to 
church or send Andy to Sunday school? 
If so, the movie-makers forget to men- 
tion it. 

How many popular Sunday radio pro- 
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Keep, 

O my God, 

My inner flame alight, 

The flame that Thou didst kindle 
At my birth. 

May no neglect 

Cause it to burn less bright, 
Nor wind of fortune 

Suffer it to fail. 

May it not flicker 

In a fog of doubt, 

Nor yield 

To darker shades of unbelief, 
But, burning brighter 

May its light shine out, 

A steady beacon 

To all pilgrim feet. 


Make, 

O my God, 

My inner light a flame 

That reaches heavenward 

As | bear it high, 

Till, at the last, 

Returning whence it came, 

It leaps to join 

The one undying flame. 
—Harriet W. Pierson 





grams revolve around religious themes? 
Most of them are very little different 
from broadcasts on the other evenings 
of the week. Radio executives are not 
insensitive to public desire. If listeners 
really craved spiritual food on Sunday, 
they’d get it. 

Stop and breathe in all this atmos- 
phere. This is the world of influence our 
children are growing up in. Over here, 
a father uses his Sunday for household 
chores. Over there, a mother who “grad- 
uated” from Sunday school at the age of 
14 can’t get up in time to take a post- 
graduate course. Around the corner, a 


theater shows Sunday movies without 
a thread of religious interest in them. 
Golf links, swimming pools, week-end ex- 
cursion offers—all are bidding with God 
for Sabbath attention. 4 

Candidly, how long can you expect 
the Christian Sabbath to survive under 
conditions such as these? If today’s par- 
ents are so unconscious of the Sabbath, 
how can their grandchildren recognize it? 

I'll give you the two most popular 
comments on all this discussion: “So 
what?” and, “Don’t cross your bridges 
before you get there.” 

But, when we recall that sin ulti- 
mately destroys man, we begin to realize 
that the Sabbath may be a serious mat- 
ter. We see possible tragic consequences 
ahead. For the hard, spiritual fact is 
that God regards Sabbath desecration as 
a sin against Himself. And, punishment 
for that sin is most surely forthcoming, 
in one form or another. 

It is not that Sunday, as a day, is 
particularly precious to God. It is that 
one day out of seven should be dedicated 
to Him. Can there be anything unrea- 
sonable about that? God gave man life, 
family, fellowships, talents, appreciation 
of nature, a sense of enjoyment. Is it 
too much to expect that man give about 
twelve hours of each week in return, 
particularly when God _ promises that 
such an act will be amply rewarded? 

Some would dodge the issue here by 
arguing that God does not prescribe 
precisely how the Sabbath must be ob- 
served. He doesn’t demand that we sit 
in a stuffy church, they will counter. 
Nor does he forbid us to throw a cock- 
tail party for our friends. In one 
spect, these arguments are correct. 

Let’s be frank with ourselves again. 
Where is the man who doesn’t attend 
church, yet still spends one day a week 
reading the Word of God, dwelling on 
the spiritual, listening to God’s voice? 
Where is the cocktail party hostess who 
devotes her affair to a payment of re- 
spect to the Almighty? You find these 
people; I can’t. 

A second dodge of the issue is just as 
familiar. It goes thus: Sunday does not 
have to be the day. The Sabbath is a 
conception of ancient Hebrew law. True, 
again. But, while the legal Sabbath was 
waived, some form of Sabbath never 
was. Few of us are Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists. Sunday is the day our world 
recognizes, the day employers give us 
time off to observe it. 

And, supposing we don’t observe. 
What is this punishment that God will 
deal? Well, actually, He is dealing it 
now if we would think long enough to 
realize it. It is a two-fold punishment— 
spiritual and material. Let’s look at 
the spiritual first. 

The failure to make worship of God 
a regular, routine part of his activity 
ultimately dulls man’s sense of God. 
You don’t become proficient in business 
without studying, nor skilled in a game 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HEN, in the Course of Human Events it becomes nec- tha 
essary for us, the people of the world, to have done with the wars of 





























which plague and disrupt us, and to bind ourselves together as one fen 
people, it is in order to set down the reasons for this break with the ing. 
old order of things. bel 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created way 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- (Lik 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Ho 
Happiness; that in our world no one of us. is any longer free to Bi 
enjoy these unalienable rights. ese 
The old system of conflicting nationalisms under which we live be 
has made of our world a madhouse ruled by fear, suspicion and si 
diplomatic duplicity. add t 
It has maintained itself on the blood of our sons, sacrificed in war. 7 ie 

It has set nation against nation, people against people, race against in “a 
—" ° ° ° ‘ expert 
It has emphasized narrow national sovereignty, thus defeating These 
the sovereignty, the right to live, of all mankind. iden 
It has drained our wealth in endless armament races. mune 
It has denied the basic tenets of every religion. This 

It has outraged the moral sense of man, the consciences of all men denies! 

of good will. =F defect: 
It has delayed and not advanced the march of civilization. — ee 

It has created tyrants. pare in ord 

It has made some few nations brutally superior, others bitterly wa BF tragic 
inferior. wm BP materic 
It has developed a deadly competition, out of which has come at — Foden ar 
last an atomic bomb which threatens us all with wholesale destruc- weapon 
tion. standin, 
It has produced a world in which no man dares trust his neighbor, theses 
in which the friend of today is the potential enemy of tomorrow. ultimate 
WE, THEREFORE, the People of the World, do declare here- - strous 
with that we are done with this ancient system of national rivalries i= FF oteed, ( 
and bloodshed; that we are now and shall forever be United bof loly al 
Nations. And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reli- e discovey 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to i— Ther 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our Sacred Honor. ion there q 
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OU hear mankind blamed for all 

sorts of faults these days. Then, 
wery once in a while you hear man 
publicly accused of being good. I don’t 
inow Why that should be such a sur- 
prise to US, when we hear it. Just com- 
non logic might tell us that a good God 
yould create men good. Yet the amaze- 
ment which comes over us at the un- 
expected news of goodness, has a touch 
of homesickness about it, as if we could 
hut dimly remember a time when every- 
one on earth knew that the race was 
god at its core, and that the evil which 
yas apparent, was only a miscalculation 
and a mistake—an infant breaking some- 
thing valuable because his fingers are 
clumsy. 

But these days, if you believe what is 
greaming at you, you might conclude 
that man is an evil animation, capable 
of worshipping cruelty and reveling in 
fendishness out of sheer badness of be- 
ing. Even his good behavior, you could 
believe, is only crafty policy ... a slick 
vay of ultimately getting what he wants. 
(Like that most cynical of all platitudes, 
“Honesty is the best policy.”) 

But there are still some of us in the 
world who simply don’t believe in the 
inherent badness of mankind. Dogs, 
babies and a few sentimentalists, you 
may say sadly. I have another group to 
add to those doubtfully qualified experts, 
a group that unquestionably puts them 
in“good company.” For these really are 
experts, with their eyes wide open. 
These, in fact, are the men who are con- 
sidered authority. They are the academic 
psychologists. 

This is the group who began, para- 
doxically, by studying man’s abysmal 
defects. They got out charts and slide 
tules and a wide vocabulary of research 
in order to understand those glaring 
tragic faults which took the good raw 
material of life, and turned it into a bur- 
den and a despair, into a dangerous 
weapon for inflicting pain and misunder- 
standing, and often death itself. When 
these scientists finally arrived at their 
ultimate conclusion about such mon- 
strous faults of character as selfishness, 
greed, cruelty, fear, and their other un- 
holy allies, they made a revolutionary 
discovery. 

There are no evil traits of character; 
there are only good traits, misused. 

A French wit said it another way. He 
said, “Our vices are only our virtues dis- 
guised.” Nobody paid much attention 
to the wisdom of that, because he was a 
wit. ’'m not sure, in fact, that he didn’t 
further confuse the whole thing by re- 
versing his statement and declaring with 
touching sophistication that “Our vir- 
tues are our vices disguised.” But either 
Way you say it, wittily or devoutly, it 
has the same basic meaning. 

Selfishness? Could that be true about 
selfishness? That rank ugly weed for 
which nobody has ever had a good word? 
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If we could study our inner being as we study our face in a mirror, we would rea- 


lize that until the ‘‘kingdom within’ is at peace there can be no peace without. 


IN DEFENSE OF US 


Ay 


Ly MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 


Yes. For selfishness is only self-respect 
run wild. It is the fearful desire that we 
shall not measure up to all we expect of 
ourselves, the primitive need for justify- 
ing our place here on the earth. And 
what can we do to curb that selfishness 
and turn it into something useful and 
constructive? We build by self- 
discipline; we can appeal to our own 
pride, or even to our vanity. We can 
make that pride our prod. Instead of 
sacrificing all to our own self-interest, we 
can harness that force to a worthy ac- 
complishment. We can excel, in fact, in 
some achievement which will bless man- 
kind. Without this sublimation, the 


can 


force turns inward, embittered and self- 
consoling. But with the energy turned 
outward ... the same energy, mind you 

. we can lose that “self” and become 
happy and affirmative. We can find the 
true self, in other words, by putting the 
false self to working constructively in- 
stead of destructively. 

This same method, of course, can be 
applied to every harmful force housed 
within our natures. Fear rightly directed 
can become inventiveness and humani- 
tarianism. Even temper, that explosive 
squandering, can be harnessed so that it 
becomes the driving force of useful cru- 
sading. 
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There is no need to theorize about the 
way this works out. Almost everyone 
who has ever accomplished anything has 
done it, consciously or unknowingly, by 
putting what could have been destruc- 
tive emotion, to a constructive purpose. 

Take my friend William Freund, a 
mild-mannered businessman from Mun- 
cie, Indiana. Bill is just one of those 
good, ordinary men, who believes in fair- 
play and decency, and who loves Amer- 
ica because it offers an equal chance to 
everyone. A couple of years ago, he was 
crossing the country on a Pullman, and 
he was enjoying the trip. Except for 
one thing. 

There was a woman among the pas- 
sengers who had a voice you couldn't 
ignore. She was obviously a secure, well- 
cared-for woman, and she told everyone 
who would listen that she was on her 
way to a West Coast shipyard to christen 
a new ship. This should have made her 
gracious and happy and well-pleased with 
herself and with everything else. But 
she was infected wtih superiority, and 
her conversation was all broken out 
with a rash of criticism. so that it was 
unsafe to be near her. Before you re- 
alized what had happened, you yourself 


were running a fever of discouragement 
and prejudice and general disgruntle- 
ment. 

Her special grudge was against several 
of America’s minority groups. She had 
inside information that they were run- 
ning the country, and that they were 
running it into the ground. Worthy peo- 
ple like herself were in peril, unless they 
could somehow boycott these groups .. . 

Bill listened helplessly, because he 
couldn’t avoid her. He got madder and 
madder. He kept a magazine up before 
his face and pretended to read while she 
held forth. But he was furious. Being 
an American, he felt like fighting; being 
a gentleman, he couldn’t fight with a 
woman—no matter how opinionated and 
dangerously wrong she was. So he took 
out a pencil, and began scribbling down 
all the answers he wanted to say to her, 
and couldn’t, because she was an elderly 
woman. (“Somebody’s mother,” Bill 
says, which gives you an idea of how 
nice a man Bill is!) 

She kept talking and he kept scrib- 
bling down his answers all across the 
country. He had never written anything 
before, except business letters. What he 
wrote wasn’t literature, but it was to the 


WE MUST BEGIN WITH THE 
CHILD AND TEACH HIM 
INTELLIGENTLY ABOUT 
THAT WONDERFUL SELF 
OF HIS. 


point . . . and it was something apy 
sincere man, woman, or child would y, 
derstand. 

By the time he reached Los Angel 
he had several pages put together, , 
protest against narrow-mindedness, , 
plea for tolerance. And an evaluation g 
what just any ordinary person owes tj 
America. He didn’t know exactly whg 


to do with it, so he mailed it back t 


the editor of his home-town newspaper, 
the Muncie Morning Star. The edito 
who knows Bill and has watched his lie 
illustrate the broadmindedness and fair. 
ness for which he was pleading, printe| 


it just as it was written. Lots of neigh. 
bors liked it. They called up the news 
paper and said so. The editor wrote anj 
asked Bill would it interfere with his 
vacation to write some more. 

Bill said, “A man can’t take a vacation 
from being an American, can he? And 
being an American means working at it 
wherever you can find a job to do.’ & 
he kept on writing. He went around and 
listened to forums, and talked to tay 
drivers and barbers and grovery clerk, 
Then he wrote down simple, honest ides 
and viewpoints which all of them shared 
Before long the column, devoted ty 
practical Americanism, was being use 
weekly in’ sixteen mid-western neys 
papers, and Bill had a hobby and 
crusade out of what might have bee 
only a “gripe.” 

Nothing much comes from just getting 
mad. Lots of good can come from get. 
ting mad and doing something to chang 
what infuriated you. To any intelligent 
man, being at the mercy of destructive 
emotions is keen suffering. But giving 
those same emotions something useful to 
do makes man the confident master, and 
emotion the willing tool. This is how 
man is in balance with himself. Indeed 
he is happy in no other way. 

When we finally understand this, we 
shall see that the misery is nature’s sur 
est way of protesting against debauch- 
ery and waste. For however disagree 
able the negative traits of character ar 
to witness, they are infinitely more pain 
ful to possess. Nature. perhaps, has 
made them painful when they are tured 
inward so that we shall exert ourselves 
to expend them in outgoing usefulness. 

This same thought on a gigantic scale 
is being grasped by the whole world at 
this moment. For now we are faced 
with having to choose between the 
catastrophe of atomic destruction, 0 
the universal abundance brought about 
in an orderly but revolutionary adapting 
of atomic energy. The force will be the 
same; it can destroy us or bless us with 
luxuries yet undreamed. Truth bas 
been saying that to us in our own lt 
tures, since man was created. But nov 
the same fact is being written upon the 
very billboard of the sky. When we 
fully accept one, we shall begin to prac 
tice the other. This fact about ourselves 
when we finally learn how to use it, wil 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ation ERE’S some news in bread! Say, 

And n't it strange how one thing gets you to 5 earn aaa eater: 
at it, f thinking about something else! For in- Fluffy clover-leaf rolls—easily and quickly made using recipe in article. 

‘ B sance, right now T’m thinking about 

| and ff yacations—but who isn’t, you'll say. This Sp re coo aay ae 


of bread! Oatmeal bread! appeals to men... . but more than that, 

It was on Nantucket that I first had there’s that wonderful flavor of freshly 
oatmeal bread, and I thought that cer- baked, homemade bread—it can’t be 
tainly it was the most wonderful bread beat! And since the menfolk go for it, 
anybody had ever made. Now oatmeal how about trying Ann Pillsbury’s spe- 


faa ff i; the time of year when you look ahead 
| . o 

lerk, to that bit of heaven on earth—your 

i : : 

1de8 Hf vacation. And it’s only natural that you 

are! B should start to reminisce about other 

d to vacations. That’s what I’m doing right 


Tid : breac ay not be news to you, but © cialty of oatmeal bread or the white bread 
Usd now, reminiscing about a vacation that I oe ti not be news to ) ve? H aera ; 
news [ had on Nantucket . . . and what’s this Wen, on the first morning we went to _ recipe? ere it 1s: 


nd af wt to do with bread? Well, we'll come _ find a place to eat breakfast, and took a OATMEAL BREAD 
been # to that in a minute! chance on one of those little tucked- (Incidentally, when you discover what 
you know Nantucket, you know that Way shops . . . whic ‘turesquely a moist rich flavor it has, and its excel- 
If you k Nantucket, you k that away shops which picture quely s seh fi t] nd its excel 
ting I it is very quaint; it used to be a whaling had a doughnut-shaped sign reading 
| gets center, dating back to the middle of Phe Downyflake, we felt we had made 
range MH the seventeenth century when it was first quite a discovery as we sank our teeth 
igent # settled. The influence of the Quaker !™to that most different of all breads. 
itive J dominance and whaling prosperity have After that we went back and ate oatmeal 
bread in every form that bread can be 








































iving given it an atmosphere and distinctive 
ful to § physical character, which it has retained served. 

and through the years, making it now a very Since then I have eaten oatmeal bread 
how many times, but never any place but 
ndeed home . ... and I have experimented 
and experimented with all kinds of reci- 
pes. But I came across the recipe to 
end all my hunting for oatmeal bread 
recipes. And here is the news in bread, 
and oatmeal bread! A “no-knead” bread! 
That should be music to your ears. No 
more aching arms! This no-knead method 
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has works for standard white bread as well 4 pregkfast surprise—sweet rolls made 
urned as it does for this oatmeal bread! 


lias the labor-saving no-knead way. 


Ines. 
scale 
Id at 


The method was worked out by the 
home economists of the Pillsbury Flour Jent keeping qualities, it is sure to be 
Mills Company and it’s been tried and placed in your file of favorites! Now just 
found true by many homemakers. Here _ read these no-knead directions and I know 


faced ave some of the things they say about the — you'll be dashing out to the kitchen to 
the Pillsbury no-knead bread: “The easiest get your hand in a bow!!) 

, or and simplest way I ever made bread.” Combine: 2 cups boiling water, 1 cup 

about “It takes no time at all to mix bread rolled oats, 3 cup shortening, 4% cup 


o 


pting 


this way.” “Richer in both flavor and _ light molasses, 4 teasp. salt. Cool to luke- 
e the 


color.” “It is a convenient way to make warm. 





with J A treat for a jaded palate—firm-tex- rolls that are needed in a short time.” Add: 2 packages yeast, compressed or 
has tured no-knead white bread. Breadmaking is a fascinating subject, dry granular, mix well. Blend in 2 eggs. 


now famous summer resort. I love the many fascinating. And ladies, I’m going to flour, mix until dough is well blended. 
n the } interesting houses with their beautiful pass on to you something that men have (This dough will be softer than a kneaded 
n we doorways, I love the beauty of its ir- said to me time and again, that there’s dough.) Place dough in greased bowl 
prac- regular shoreline, and the surf pound- no surer way to a man’s heart than and cover. 

elves ng into the many coves. It’s all very homemade bread. I guess there is a touch Store: in refrigerator or cold place at 
Ww! f vid in my mind... and all because of domesticity about breadmaking that (Continued on page 50) 
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N Na and this no-knead method is even more Add gradually 5% cups sifted Pillsbury 


RALD 


E READILY accept the statements of science that 
an invisible radio beam can race out across space at incredible 
speed, and then come back and be picked up by the delicate 
instruments of radar. Why then can’t we accept the assertion 
of those who have eagerly searched for truth in the spiritual 
world that a powerful ray of prayer to God will not only 
reach God, but will be reflected back and can be picked up 
by the delicate instrument of the spirit? Prayer and radar 
are both wrapped in mystery that defies scientific analysis. 
We do not really know what prayer is. We only know that 
prayer is an expression of man’s inner life, and that when 
man prays, something usually happens. Likewise we do not 
really know what radar is. We only know that it is a light 
ray that has taken on a new quality. We know many facts 
about light and radio, but we cannot answer the fundamental 
questions: What is light? What is radio? What is radar? 
Yet we believe in the existence of light, and radio, and radar, 
and have faith in their powers. 

An explanation of the principle of radar may help to make 
clear how its magic is performed. For instance, when you 
have stood on a mountain side, calling across the valley, then 
listened to your own voice come bounding back, you have 
been in effect illustrating the principle of radar. Your echo 
is caused by the sound striking an object and then racing 
back, much as light is reflected from any bright object. 
Scientists found some years ago that radio too has its echo. 
That is, when its waves are directed out into space and strike 
objects, they come darting back. It was found that their 
echoes would return from great distances, some from beyond 
the orbit of the moon. By the development of modern elec- 
tronic devices, it is possible to record the reflection and to 
interpret the meaning of the messages carried by the returning 
radio echo. The sensitive receiving tubes of the radar detec- 
tion instrument enable man to reach far into space and 
discover important facts about otherwise hidden objects. The 
possibilities of radar are beyond our imagination. 
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BW WHAT PRAYER 

IT IS AN EXPRESSION 

INNER LIFE, AND THAT WHEN 

MANE PRAYS SOMETHING USUALLY HAPPENS. 


We may take the principle of radar as a symbol of a great 
truth in another realm—one outside of the physical area. 
Prayer may well be the radar of man’s spiritual life that 
reveals new areas of the spiritual kingdom, much as radio 
has revealed the realm of space. Thoughtful men, as well 
military leaders, realize that all of the discoveries, all of the 
advances of science are of little avail in human progress unles 
a corresponding advance is made in the spirit of man. If such 
an advance can be made now that peace has come agalll, 
it is possible that we shall enter into one of the great periods 
of human history. Medicine, the physical sciences, knowledge 
of geography and other peoples, have all made tremendot 
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by ARTHUR L. MILLER 


PASTOR, FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LINCOLN, NEB. 


advances. But none of these developments will bring about 
human happiness unless there is a corresponding development 
in the soul of man. A device of the spirit must be used that 
wil enable man to tap new sources of power, new insights 
into the meaning of life, and new resources for daily living 
through the assurance of answered prayer. Prayer may be 
that device if we learn how to use it more effectively. 

We accept the fact that men are influenced by each other’s 
thoughts. How ideas reach across space to change men we do 
not know, but we know that thought sent from one mind 
may touch another mind, and that meaning and understanding 
is transmitted. For instance, none of us today were present 
when Abraham Lincoln stood before a great audience out of 
doors and spoke simply the lines he had written on the back 
of an envelope: “Four score and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation .. .” He ended 
by saying: “It is rather for us the living to be dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which they 
gave their last full measure of devotion, that this nation under 
God may have a new birth of freedom and that the govern- 
ment of the people . . . shall not perish from the earth.” 

It is a profound mystery how the thought, which developed 
from the mental processes of Abraham Lincoln, has reached 
through these years to touch our minds and challenge our 
decisions today. You say immediately, “That is easy. It is 
the written word.” True, but writing is only the harvesting 
of thought, and back of that is the mystery of what thought 
projection and reception really are. We experience this phe- 
nomenon so constantly that we never pause before the mystery 
of it. How can the thought of a Galilean uttered as He sat 
ona hillside 1900 years ago completely transform a life today? 
Yet a young student at Cornell reading the words Seekest 
thou great things for thyself, seek them not. Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, found his life completely altered and out 
of this experience came John R. Mott, one of our great Chris- 
tian Americans. How ideas reach across centuries to influence 
men in their conduct we do not know. 

Ideas seem to go out to others like light, but prayer may 
go out like radio beams. When the one who prays senses 
a response it is like radar: something comes back to the 
sender—the one who prays. 

Let us consider first that prayer is like radio beams to be 
received by God. In a way comparable to the effect of the 
radio wave on a receiving set, the power of prayer reaches 
out from one life through God to touch another. Just how, 
in either the case of radio or answered prayer, we do not 
know. All we can see is the effort and the effect as illustrated 
by the following incident: I think of my older boy lying on 
the operating table. A skillful surgeon was cutting through 
the bone of his head and sending a little knife into a segment 
of his brain. T can recall that instant now as I might recall 
any other significant event in my life. It is just as any clear 
picture in memory. But in the moment when this event was 


taking place, my thoughts were entirely different. Something 
was added that we call prayer. Not only did J pray in that 
moment, trusting utterly in the love of God, but his mother 
turned her thought as earnest prayer in the direction of her 
son’s need and asked God to guide the surgeon’s hand. Many 
others in the small city where we lived likewise prayed at 
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that moment in my son’s behalf. After forty-five minutes, 
the surgeon stepped from the operating room. His gloved 
hands were outstretched and his whole body showed elation 
as he said, “I just reached for it and got it,” meaning that 
the extremely difficult operation had been successful beyond 
his highest expectations. The assisting surgeon said that it 
was the most amazing piece of surgery he had ever witnessed, 
that something had made a difference. Those of us who were 
involved felt that an additional power had been released 
through the mystery of prayer that had been answered. God 
had been brought into the moment. 

The great unfathomed area of prayer, like the great develop- 
ing area of radio, is the fact of returned messages to the one 
who prays. If prayer reaches out toward God to touch other 
lives, we may well liken to radar the moment when the re- 
sponse comes racing back to the one who offers the prayer. 
Great men of spiritual power, from Jesus to men of our own 
day, have spoken of this phenomenon of reflected response. 
If we could have thousands of humble people everywhere who 
were so sensitive to spiritual rays that the returning echoes 
of prayer were caught by their spirits, we might conceivably 
enter into a new era of human well being. If our prayers 
are humble and selfless, there will be power “to move moun- 
tains.” Millions pray daily during this crisis period in human 
relations, but only a few send out prayers with an unquench- 
ing expectancy of divine response. Radar has been available 
since the beginning of time; only when sensitive electronic 
devices were perfected could man send out and get back the 
messages with meaning. Likewise, if human beings were to 
become spiritually so sensitive to prayer response as to be 
constantly aware of the returning messages, the whole meaning 
of prayer would be greatly enriched. 

But do such responses ever come back? Our only way of 
knowing would be from experience. 

On a Sunday morning about ten years ago, some three 
hundred people were gathered in a church in a western city. 
On a Friday afternoon two weeks before, a member of the 
congregation had been seriously injured in an automobile 
accident in a neighboring state. During the time intervening, 
this man had been unconscious. Two days before this par- 
ticular Sunday, intimate friends of the family made the jour- 
ney of 250 miles to be with the injured man at what appeared 
to be the end of his life, for the doctors despaired of his 
recovery. The people who gathered in the church were also 
greatly concerned over the condition of the one who was so 
critically injured. Most of the adults present were thinking 
of him, and in the moments when the minister was leading 
them in the morning prayer, there was a great sense of yearn- 
ing in the congregation. As the minister prayed, a sudden 
consciousness of what seemed to be a great light flooded the 
room, and a feeling of peace came over him. 

This experience of the minister happened at ten minutes 
after eleven o'clock. It was reported by friends there, that 
at exactly the same moment in the hospital room, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, the man who had been so near 
death quietly opened his eyes and began to talk to the friend 
at his bedside about the possibility of a trout fishing trip. 
The man made a complete recovery, and is today a member 
of the faculty of the university in the city where this church 
is located. 

There were sincere and loving prayers for this man on the 
part of the people and the minister. There was a remarkable 
recovery in the hospital room at the same instant, and there 
came back to the man who was leading the prayer an amazing 
sense of peace and light. I cannot explain the mystery, but 
I know it happened. I was the man in the pulpit. 

One such experience in a lifetime will alter one’s whole 
concept of prayer and the possibilities of spiritual power in 
human life. If we have the courage to believe that it might 
be true that prayer would bring a response, then we could 
have numbers of eager searchers who would pool their dis- 
coveries, just as the thousands of young radar operators 
and scientists will pool their findings concerning radar. We 
might conceivably discover the proper (Continued on page 47) 
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Win MONEY IN THE BANK AND PLANS ALL DRAWN, 
CHURCHES ANXIOUS TO BUILD ARE FINDING THEMSELVES 


““STYMIED” 


BY SHORTAGES AND RESTRICTIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


HERE‘S WHY—AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


Ey ELBERT M. CONOVER 


CHURCH-BUILDING CONSULTANT 


UST a few months back, the symbol 

hovering over the whole field of 
church building was an_ exclamation 
point. The air was rife with plans. “Just 
as soon as the war ends, we’re off!” cried 
building committees, architects, pastors, 
planners of all kinds. A tremendous 
flurry of money-raising during the last 
two years brought into church coffers 
upwards of $750,000,000—all earmarked 
for new or remodeled churches. The 
money was in the banks. Sketches were 
on the drawing boards. Contractors were 
being dickered with. Builders were itch- 
ing to go. And churchmen everywhere 
were looking at their moth-eaten and in- 
adequate church plants—the patched 
roofing, the peeling paint, the crumbling 
masonry, the poor lighting, the worn-out 
floor coverings, the dismal sanctuaries 
and were saying with optimism: “It 
won’t be long now!” 
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But now, suddenly, the exclamation 
points have curled up into question 
marks. The builders and the planners, 
all set to go, find themselves stymied by 
material and labor shortages, building 
restrictions, governmental regulations, in- 
flationary prices and what have you. 


TO KEEP ABREAST 


S WE indicate in this article, the whole 
situation in regard to building is in 
a state of flux. As just another special 
service to readers, CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
through its Consultation Service, is com- 
mitted to the policy of keeping you ad- 
vised of the latest changes in matters 
affecting church building. Our Church 
Building Consultant, Dr. Conover, will be 
pleased to answer special queries con- 
cerning this or any other related problem. 
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Into CuristiAN Heratp—daily, hourly 
—the questions march. “What’s behind 
the hold-up?” they ask. “What’s the 
real situation in regard to church build- 
ing? What’s the low-down on the un- 
availability of materials—lumber, steel, 
brick, stone, concrete blocks, building 
tile, roofing and _ flooring materials, 
paints? Where does the OPA stand on 
church building? Are there likely to be 
drastic curbs? And how about this 
money we've raised—is it going to be 
enough, in the light of increased costs? 
Are prices likely to come down or g0 
even higher? In either case, what should 
we do—wait; on the chance that costs 
will come down, or go ahead as we are 
able?” 

We wish we were able to give cleat 
and satisfactory answers to all such 
questions. We can’t; nobody can. But 
we may be able to offer a few sugges 
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tions to ease the confusion. Let’s try. 

First of all, the materials shortage is 
not imagined. It’s very real, and likely 
to be with us for some time to come. 
You can pin the blame almost anywhere 
you want—on governmental ineptitude 
in getting our economy squared around 
to peacetime production, on halts and 
slowdowns brought on by strikes, on the 
hold-backs practiced by dealers and pro- 
ducers of raw materials, hoping for higher 
prices and raised ceilings, on commercial 
builders’ selfish scrambling for materials, 
or what not. And you'll be at least partly 
right. All these factors, and a hundred 
others, enter in. 

But the principal factor is the des- 
perate need for housing. The meeting of 
that need will come first—as it should. 
The housing claim for veterans is espe- 
cially acute. And nobody will quarrel 
with Washington’s current desire to give 
veterans’ housing the No. 1 priority. 
Least of all, the churches. 

The government officials insist that 
they have no wish to halt church build- 
ing, only to “postpone” it. And they add 
that the postponement may be only a 
matter of months. Late in March of this 
year the National Housing Administra- 
tion, in announcing its “stop construc- 
tion” order, made it plain that this was 
to apply to church as well as commer- 
cial building not deemed “essential.” (It 
was also emphasized that the order 
does permit completion of any structure 
begun prior to the order’s issuance pro- 
vided the materials to be used were at 
the site before March 26, and if work 
was being done at the project on that 
site. The NHA order, moreover, does 
not apply to construction, repair, altera- 
tion or installation jobs on churches, hos- 
pitals or charitable institutions for which 
the cost will not exceed $1,000.) 

To back up the order, the priorities 
system in effect during the war has been 
reinstated. And it is likely that, on the 
whole, the controls will be rigidly ap- 
plied. That exceptions will be made, and 
that special favors will be granted here 
and there—with the consequent and well- 
justified howls certain to arise from eager 
but thwarted builders, including church- 
men—almost goes without saying. The 
government is bound to get screams from 
private industry when it becomes known 
that certain sizable construction jobs for 
the Army and Navy, which could easily 
be postponed, are going ahead full steam. 
Nor will the sight of the big new RFC 
building going up in Washington make 
the builders bear with equanimity the 
restraints put upon them. 

An interesting situation arose recently 
when church builders read government 
bulletins stating that priorities had been 
given for steel to be supplied for certain 
tobacco warehouses. We queried a group 
of the leading denominations’ church- 
building boards on this, and received the 
following reaction: “We will not ask for 
materials to be released for church con- 
struction if it means that our veterans 
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and others in dire need of homes have 
to remain homeless. But if our voluntary 


restraint means that theaters, tobacco 


warehouses and other purely commercial 
facilities are smuggling special favors out 
of Washington’s back door while we are 
heeding government’s front-door appeals 
for ‘co-operation’, then churches will de- 
mand proper consideration for the im- 
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ITH particular satisfaction we announce 

the addition of Dr. Elbert M. Conover 
to CHRISTIAN HERALD’S staff. He will serve 
as our Church-Building Consultant, a post he 
has occupied intermittently and unofficially 
for the past 18 years. In addition to occa- 
sional articles such as this, he will conduct 
in future issues a question-and-answer col- 
umn. Readers interested in church building, 
remodeling and equipment are invited to 
seek his counsel. 

As director of the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, Dr. Conover is with- 
out question America’s outstanding author- 
ity on problems relating to a field that is 
now—and will be for some time—one of the 
most important in church life. His latest 
book, “Planning Church Buildings,” is al- 
ready a best-seller among architects and 
committees seeking expert guidance. It 
contains a host of invaluable suggestions, 
as well as numerous architects’ sketches of 
church edifices both large and small, and 
in between. Available through CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, the book is priced at $2.00, post- 


paid. 
* 
portance of religion in our nation’s life.” 

Nobody will deny that religious work 
throughout the land is being terribly 
handicapped and even withheld from 
tens of thousands in the United States 
because of inadequate facilities. So you 
can depend upon it that, if the materials 
situation develops into an every-man-for- 
himself scramble, churchmen will be in 
there fighting! Nevertheless, until and 
unless that happens, churches will gladly 
hold back their plans in the interest of 
solving the homes shortage. 

Once this problem has been licked, you 
may be sure that materials will be rapidly 
forthcoming. The productive capacity of 
this country, as we proved during the 
war, is amazing. Green lumber can be 
seasoned in kilns in a matter of weeks. 
Millions of bricks can be turned out 
hourly. 

Therefore, it is decidedly inadvisable 
for any church to shelve its building 








plans just because materials and labor 
are short at the present. When the cur- 


rent “tight” situation breaks, it will 
break fast. And churches should be 


ready. The preliminary steps in any well- 
integrated building plan are many, and 
take months. Now is the time, let us 
warn, for carrying your plans through to 
the farthest possible point short of ac- 
tually starting operations. 

And while we are in a warning mood, 
let us add this: It is as specious as it 
may be fatal for a church to postpone its 
church-building or remodeling program 
with the thought that new and miracu- 
lous materials may be developed. Such 
materials should be used in church con- 
struction only after long testing, after 
workmen have learned how best to use 
them. We know what can be done with 
brick, stone, and concrete. Many floor- 
ing and other excellent materials have 
been well tested. There is no need to 
wait for other materials to be discovered 
or for different methods of construction 
to be developed. The church must not 
be used for experimental purposes! 

The question of costs is, of course, a 
ticklish one. Nobody can forecast the 
direction of the “prices curve” for the 
immediate future. Certainly, many con- 
tractors are showing an unwillingness at 
this time to submit bids on church or 
any other type of building. Others are 
having to revise upward any previous 
bids they have made. This means that 
many a church’s building scheme is either 
being held indefinitely, “until the situa- 
tion clears,” or is being revised down- 
ward to a point more in line with what 
the present-day dollar will buy. 

If such a course as the latter is deemed 
advisable, it will be wise to make sure 
that your “revising downward” is a mat- 
ter of quantity and not quality. Be very 
chary about using second-grade or sub- 
stitute materials—unless, of course, in 
situations where permanent materials 
may later be added. For instance, it has 
been found practicable to use an asphalt 
roofing, which could last for at least 20 
years, when plans provide for a_per- 
manent roofing of asbestos tile or other 
material to be laid later over the existing 
roofing. Walls may be erected of cinder 
blocks, of which there seems to be a 
great quantity in many localities, the out- 
side surface covered with a waterproofed 
paint, and brick or stone facing applied 
later. Some very expensive buildings 
have endured concrete floors for years, 
and later covered with any one of many 
excellent floorings available. 

Too often, we have found, church- 
building committees have felt they must 
“go whole hog or none,” that the entire 
building enterprise must be completed at 
one operation—even though a_ heavy 
debt be involved. That idea is strictly 
untenable. If funds or materials (or 
both) are unavailable in sufficient quan- 
tity, it is perfectly sound from every 
standpoint to make a beginning and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Synopsis. Young, attractive CHARLOTTE MACKIE leaves the big city to become sec- 

retary to JAMES E. ESTERBROOK in Sand Creek. ANGELA, his daughter, 
tall, slim, friendly, meets Charlotte at the station and drives her to the Esterbrook house. On the 
way, Charlotte hears about the almost fabulous MISS KATE, recently deceased, whose kindness and 
many good deeds made her the town’s greatest benefactor. The Esterbrook mansion is large, ex- 
pensive, forbidding. Mr. Esterbrook is tall and stooped; somewhat shaky, nervous as a result of 
recent illness. During convalescence, he hit on idea of writing Sand Creek’s history. He needs 
Charlotte to help him. This she would do mornings; afternoons she would work at the Sand Creek 
Courier, owned by Mr. Esterbrook. MRS. ESTERBROOK is cool, cultivated; patronizing toward Char- 
lotte. Later, she meets DAVID GARDINER, young, handsome, witty, who edits the Courier. Charlotte 
takes an immediate liking to him, but she must be on guard, for it seems Mrs. Esterbrook looks on 
Dave as her future son-in-law. Charlotte boards with MRS. JESSOP, Miss Kate’s housekeeper, in Miss 
Kate’s house. Miss Kate willed the house to Mrs. Jessop. Mrs. Jessop is a little woman whose crusty 
exterior hides a warm heart. Charlotte learns from David that her employer is responsible for David’s 
education. David’s father was reduced to poverty through the failure of a partnership between he 
and Mr. Esterbrook. It was not the latter's fault, yet there was bad blood between them until Mr. 
Gardiner’s death. Feeling it his duty, Jim Esterbrook saw David through college. Regardless, Miss 
Kate never forgave Mr. Esterbrook. Mrs. Jessop reminds Charlotte that Miss Kate’s diaries are in 
the attic; if she wants to look at them, she is welcome. Charlotte is anxious to do so. Now go on 


with the story 
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[PART 
THREE 


LL of a sudden, it seemed , 
.Jim Esterbrook, it was fall, 4; 
he carefully shuffled down the stairs thy 
morning, leaning hard on the baniste 
he reflected that time sifted away Jj 
sand through his fingers, one day meltiyy 


into the next, and nothing to mark a} 


of them. 

Maybe it was a sign of age. He cou 
remember his grandmother saying whe 
he was a little boy, “My, how fast th 
time goes by!” He couldn’t understan( 
it in those days. Then time had stretche) 
out endlessly ahead of him, whereas noy 
—was it all behind him? Of course not 


he wasn’t really old. Fifty-eight wasn} 


old. Why, next year at this time he'lf 
be back in harness again if he was care} 
ful. That was what Dr. Ross kept tel.f 
“Take it easy. Just be patient,” 


ing him. 

Patience. It was something he had 
never had before, he thought, but may- 
be he could learn it. Maybe you got 
accustomed, after a while, to doing every- 
thing slower than anyone else and to 
having your hand shake. 


“NIPPY THIS MORNING,” said Charlotte 
as she came in. She went over to the 
little fire Angela had lit for her father in 
the library fireplace and spread her hands 
to the blaze. “Makes me feel full of vim 


‘and vigor.” 
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“You look it,” Jim Esterbrook said. 
“Sand Creek must agree with you, 
Charlotte.” 

He liked Charlotte Mackie. He liked 
the prim way she talked when he suc- 
ceeded in getting her flustered. He liked 
the way she worked, very quickly, but 
with no fuss. And he liked her looks. 
Of course she couldn’t hold a candle to 
Angela. But her hair, looking always as 
if she were standing in dappled sunshine, 
was nice. She had a clear, straight way 
of looking at him that, once or twice, 
had disconcerted him, but not often. It 
couldn’t mean anything, he assured him- 
self. 

“Let me see,” he said, ruffling con- 
tentedly through the papers on the little 
table beside his easy chair; “where did 
we stop yesterday? Oh, yes, here we 
are.” 

It was trifling work, he supposed, his 
history of Sand Creek. Still, it was 
work. It gave him the feeling of being 
busy at something. 

He usually dictated for an hour or so 
every morning. Then Charlotte typed 
up her notes and read them back to him, 
and they talked it all over. She often 
had good suggestions about writing or 
arranging the material. 

“You know,” she said now, looking up 
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thoughtfully from her typewriter, “it 
seems to me that Sand Creek wouldn’t 
amount to anything at all if it weren't 
for Miss Kate. Have you noticed how 
her name keeps cropping up every time 
something new was started? Why look, 
in just the little bit I’ve done today: 
‘Sand Creek High School was established 
as an accredited high school, with Miss 
Kate Harrison elected as chairman of 
the board.’ And here: ‘The following 
year, at the instigation of Miss Kate 
Harrison, Sand Creek’s three churches 
were merged into one Community 
Church.’ Haven’t you noticed it?” 

He had stiffened, as he habitually did, 
at the sound of Miss Kate’s name. “No,” 
he said shortly, “I haven’t.” 

“Maybe it’s because I’m new here, 
and you’ve become so used to hearing 
Miss Kate’s name in connection with 
everything that you take it for granted.” 
Charlotte paused. “You know, I’ve been 
thinking. There might be a lot of old 
letters and papers stored away in Miss 
Kate’s attic that would fit in wonder- 
fully with your history. She started 
everything worth starting, it seems to 
me, and—” 

“Tt seems to you!” he burst out bit- 
terly. He got to his feet, shoving the 
table away from him with his trembling 
hand. “It seems to you! What do you 
know about it? You never lived here; 
you didn’t know her! You’ve just heard 
a lot of old women talking and, let me 
tell you, Miss Kate was overrated. You 
hear me? Overrated! She started every- 
thing! What do you know about it?” 
“Why—why. nothing, I guess.” Char- 


“It seems to you!” he burst out bitterly. 
He got to his feet, shoving the table 
away from him with his trembling hand. 


“What do you know about it?” 


Mustrator 
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lotte sounded startled and hurt. “I 
just thought it might be helpful. Please, 
Mr. Esterbrook, please—I didn’t mean 
to upset you.” 

“I’m not upset!” He glared at her, 
while something seemed to pound, like 
two tiny hammers, at his temples. “I’m 
just sick of hearing about Miss Kate. 
That’s all. I don’t want you wasting 
time, poking around in her attic.” He 
turned toward the window, making a 
conscious, desperate effort to control him- 
self. This was no good, and he knew it. 
It would only make the girl suspicious, 
set her to wondering. 

He turned back after a minute; he 
even managed a smile. “I’m sorry, Char- 
lotte. I—I don’t know what got into 
me.” He fumbled in his pocket for his 
glasses. “I—admired Miss Kate as much 
as anyone. It’s just that I can’t see any 
sense in cluttering myself up with a lot 
of irrelevant stuff, when all I’m trying 
to do is set down the facts.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Esterbrook. I under- 
stand.” 

There it was again, that clear, direct 
look of hers. He couldn’t bear it. “See 
here,” he said, “it’s almost noon, and 
you’ve been working pretty steady. Sup- 
posing you knock off for the morning. 
I'll see you tomorrow.” 

When she had gone, he sank down in 
his chair and stared into the fire. Miss 
Kate, Miss Kate! Wherever he turned, 
there she was. It didn’t matter that she 
was dead; he wasn’t going to be allowed 
to forget her. As long as he lived, there 
would always be someone to remind him 
of Miss Kate. 

So she had started everything, had 
she? Well, she had started plenty for 
him. Years ago, she had set off in him 
a conflict that had gone on ever since. 
There were long stretches when it had 
quieted down to almost nothing. But 
sooner or later, always, it broke out 
again. Often, especially lately, it took 
the form of an endless, silent conversa- 
tion. 

“You see what I’ve done, don’t you? 
You see that I’ve paid his way through 
college.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“And [ve given him a job that he 
likes.” 

“He’s a bright boy. If you hadn't 
given him his chance, he’d have found 
it for himself.” 

“But the fact remains. 
fact remains.” 

“But why did you do it?” 

“That doesn’t matter. I did it. It 
doesn’t make any difference why.” 

“But it makes a difference to you.” 

Usually he didn’t get involved in these 
conversations until night, when he lay 
in bed, trying to settle his twitching arm, 
trying to go to sleep. It was Charlotte 
who had got him started today, remind- 
ing him of how much Miss Kate had 
done. Perhaps, if he went all the way 
back to the beginning, thrashed it out in 
his mind... 


I did it. The 
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The very beginning. That would be 
when he had been fourteen, the town’s 
bad boy. And he had known it. In fact, 
he had been rather proud of the distine- 
tion. Boyhood was supposed to be such 
a happy. carefree time according to the 
poets. Well, it hadn’t been for Jim Ester- 
brook. 

He had lived with his grandmother. 
His mother was dead, and no one knew 
exactly what had happened to his father. 
When anyone mentioned him, Gran used 
to say, “Yes, I’m expecting a letter from 
him any day now.” Any day; but it 
never came. 

Gran had sold homemade soap. She 
used to pull it around in a battered little 
wagon, going from one back door to 
another. When he had been smaller, and 
before he rebelled, he had had to pull 
the little wagon all over town and ask 
people to buy some soap. 

Gran had done the best she could for 


Money—he had thought about it all 
the time. Lying on his back in the pas- 
ture—he had had a job that summer 
he was fourteen, herding cattle—he 
would stare up into the bright, cloudless 
sky and think about how it was going 
to be when he had a lot of money. He 
would have a perfectly matched team of 
blacks with white stars on their fore- 
heads. He could see himself driving 
them at a furious pace down Main Street, 
while everyone turned to stare: “Why, 
it’s Jim Esterbrook! What do you 
know!” He would show them all—the 
whole town. 

Jim had had no friends. All the boys 
who were his size he had fought with. 
Those who were smaller or weaker he 
had bullied. People shook their heads 
over him, and said: “That boy! He'll 
come to no good end.” 

Then, in the fall, Miss Kate had got 
him a job in Erickson’s Hardware Store, 
and the second day he worked there he 


mS 


“| feel responsible in a way,” she said, “because | talked Mr. Erickson into 
hiring you.” “You didn’t have to,” he said sullenly. “I didn’t ask you to.” 


him, he supposed. She had scrubbed his 
ears for him and sent him to Sunday 
school and given him nickels when she 
had them. But by the time he was 
fourteen, nickels only irritated him. He 
had wanted so much more. 
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had stolen seven dollars out of the till. 
Rather, he had tried to steal it, for Mr. 
Erickson caught him at it and marched 
him straight up to Miss Kate’s house. 
“There!” Mr. Erickson had said, stam- 
mering a little, as he always did when 


he got excited. “You see? The second 
day, only the second day, and I catch 
him stealing from me!” 

After saying this over several times, 
Mr. Erickson had given Jim one last in- 
dignant look, slammed the door behind 
him, and left him alone with Miss Kate. 

Even now Jim remembered that little 
interview quite clearly, because it was 
then that Miss Kate planted the sceds 
of the struggle that had lasted all his 
life. He could see her now, as she had 
turned toward him. She had worn a 
white shirtwaist and a dark-green skirt 
with braid on it, and her hair, already 
almost white, was piled up high on her 
head, the way women wore their hair in 
those days. “Well, Jim,” she had said, 
“sit down.” 

He had expected her to be angry and 
outraged like Mr. Erickson, and it had 
disconcerted him to see that she wasn't. 
Her clear, topaz-colored eyes had looked 
straight into his, not accusing or blaming 


him, just seeing everything. He could 
hear it all again! 

“T feel responsible in a way,” she said, 
“because I talked Mr. Erickson into 
hiring you.” 

“You didn’t have to,” he said sullenly. 
“T didn’t ask you to.” 

“No, you didn’t. You never asked a 
favor of anyone, did you Jim?” There 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HEIR names are Tony and Mary. 
They're just two American kids, alumni 
of Mont Lawn, Curistian HeraAp’s 
children’s camp. 

Now Mont Lawn has several thousand 
alumni. They've graduated from this 
beautiful camp over the vears and are 
gowing up into young manhood and 
young womanhood, full of the great vi- 
sions of America. Within fifteen 
they will be the kind of Americans who 
will keep the peace. And they will have 
a yeason, a very important reason. 

I want to tell vou about Tony and 
Mary and see if you don’t agree that 
they are the kind of Americans who have 
a place at the conference which aims for 
aworld of kindness and love and brother- 
hood and Christ. 

We'll start with Tony. 

He wasn’t any different than the other 
boys of 10 when he came up that first 
Sunday. Just one of two hundred chil- 
dren who had been selected by his church 
or his family’s social worker as a kid 
who needed two weeks of fresh air and 
sunshine, which Mont Lawn provides in 
abundance. 

Maybe Tony was a little undernour- 
ished and his clothes were not new and 
were patched a bit here and there. That 
would make him typical of dozens of 
others. He probably was skeptical of this 
two-week outing, with its bright. clean 
cabins, its well-laden dining table. its 
quiet chapel—all given to him for four- 
teen days, for nothing. 

In Tony’s world, people and especially 
kids didn’t get a thing for nothing. Only 
if you stole and he may have even 
learned how to do that. 

Freud and Adler and the other giants 
of psychology have tried to look into 
the mind of a child and despite some 
weighted and learned opinions. they have 
been baffled by the veil through which 
they have not been able to see. They 
would not know—and I don’t know— 
what went on in Tony’s mind during 
those two weeks in the children’s camp 
maintained by Curistian Heratp. 

He undoubtedly liked hikes through 

the hills, the ball games, the woodcrafts, 
the food, the clean, fresh atmosphere. 
And he grew to like the friendly, help- 
ful counsellors who didn’t slap his face 
when he did something wrong, but who 
told him why it was wrong. 
_ Perhaps he liked the Sunday meetings 
in the chapel when he heard the young 
minister talk a language that 
understood. 


years 


Tony 


Ae a ’ : 

Perhaps Tony wasn’t used to kindness 
and having found it, he responded to it 
and never forgot it. 


Tony came back the next two years. 
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Kindness 


DOES IT 


He liked Mont Lawn and Mont Lawn 
liked him. He told Mrs. M. W. Parker, 
the motherly, kindly director of the 
camp, that he just didn’t want to grow 
up. 

“T know you don’t take kids who are 
older than twelve.” he “But Vd 
like to come back. I spend the other 
fifty weeks of the year waiting for this. 
Couldn’t I come and just work here and 
help out? I wouldn't want any money. 
Just to be here.” 

Tony did come back. He worked in 
the kitchen, did odd jobs and remained 
for the entire summer, a boy growing in 
promise, in responsibility. 

Tony wasn’t at Mont Lawn these last 
few summers. He was in the Navy, 
fighting for the things that Mont Lawn 
taught him were the only things in the 
world that really counted. Once he 
wrote Mrs. Parker and said: “I am 
leaving for the Pacific soon. It’s not 
going to be a picnic going out there in 


said. 


a minesweeper, but we will just have to 
pray that everything will be all right. 
Here’s wishing I hear from you in your 
spare time. which I know you haven't 
much of. As I say again, Mrs. Parker: 
I wish there were a lot more women like 
you. I certainly am glad that I had a 
chance to visit Mont Lawn when I was 
younger. T wish I could do it again.” 

Read that unaffected, sincere letter 
over and see if you think a young man 
like will latter-day 
Hitler and goosestep in the ranks of the 
bigoted malcontents. 

Tony is out of the Navy now. His 
limp is almost imperceptible. A. skillful 
Navy surgeon repaired his shattered leg 
—the Kamikaze flyer had met his sought- 
for death on the deck of Tony’s mine- 
Tony’s bad leg has not pre- 
vented him from rising to a foremanship 
at his shop. six months after he started. 

And then there was Mary. 

I talked to her recently at Mont Lawn. 
She is working there now, a trim, pretty 
girl of 15. 

Five vears ago she had come to camp, 
a shy. unhappy child. Mary wasn’t sure 
then that the world was good or had 
been good to her. It hadn't. 

Her father had been in a hospital for 
years and her mother had to work to pay 
the medical bills and support the chil- 
dren. There wasn’t too much food and 
few new clothes. And Mary was lonely, 
bewildered. unhappy. She found 
in her church and her pastor recom- 
mended that Mary go to Mont Lawn 
for two weeks to get out of the hot 
apartment in the New York slums. 

It was an unheard-of dream to Mary. 
She had heard. vaguely, that rich chil- 
dren went away to camp during the hot 
months when the city sidewalks steam 
and the air hangs heavily within the 
tenement walls. Now she 
Why? 

But no one at Mont Lawn reminded 
Mary that she was a child of poverty, 


Tony ever be a 


sweeper. 


solace 


was going. 


to be pitied and whimpered over and 
patted on the cheek. They treated her as 
if she were a normal American child who 
deserved the best. And she got it. 

Kindness, understanding and above 
all, the constant putting into practice of 
what Mont Lawn preaches: there 
bad children. 

Looking back on those years, Mary 
told me that what had impressed her, 
aside from the genuine affection and con- 
sideration she received on every hand, 
was the talks which are given to all 
campers in the cool, restful chapel nestled 
in the trees. 

In her own way Mary said bluntly: 
“It wasn’t a I heard 
back in the city. The minister made us 
understand. He taught us how to put 
brotherly love into practice. I knew what 
he meant, for I had seen it at Mont 
Lawn.” 

Mary understood and Mont Lawn un- 
derstood Mary. She came back for two 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ETER squirmed miserably and 

looked down from the platform at 
a few of the fellows gazing up at him, 
drinking in his reflected glory. They 
could have it, he thought. In all his 
twelve years he had never imagined that 
hero-stuff would be like this. 

Sitting there between the beribboned 
general and the town’s mayor, his throat 
felt choked, and his eyes kept filling with 
water. He licked his lips with a dry 


tongue, grinned weakly at his gang, and ~ 


ran a nervous finger around his tight col- 
lar. Dropping his chin on his chest, he 
looked out at the crowd packing the 
small square. Through the blur he could 
see his folks down front, pride shining in 
their eyes. Everybody had eyes for him— 
all except his sister Carole; her eyes were 
worshipping her husband who, just out of 
the Air Corps and heading for the semi- 
nary, had been asked to pronounce the 
invocation. 

Peter’s embarrassment reached its ze- 
nith when the general, who had come all 
the way from Washington for the occa- 
sion, rose to speak. “Here’s the payoff,” 
Peter groaned to himself. The general 
was telling the story of Big Red and the 
dog’s exploit on Kwajalein—a story that 
somehow had got lost in the archives of 
the K-9 Corps until just last week. Then 
the whole world had learned what Peter’s 
dog had done—how he had saved the 
lives of the whole platoon of American 
soldiers—and died doing it. 

A few phrases of the general’s words 
got through Peter’s cloud of embarrass- 
ment. “But behind almost every dog of 
the K-9 Corps like Big Red, we’ve found 
there’s an even greater hero—the boy 
who gave him up to the services... . 
Proud of these dogs . . . prouder still of 
their young masters . like Peter 
BERG 4c. 55 

Peter felt a hot rush of color up his 
neck. He dug his toes into the cracks of 
the platform boards, and tried desperate- 
ly to think of something else. His mind 
went back two years. ... 

* * * 

Peter straddled the dog-house roof, re- 
garding Big Red’s ingratiating antics out 
of sober, meditative eyes. His yellow hair, 
mostly cowlicks and defiant ends, was 
still wet from a recent dousing under the 
pump, and his freckled face was clean as 
far back as his ears. 

The voluntary “slicking-up,” was out- 
ward indication of inward conflict. Peter 
was disturbed and he had learned from 
past experience that a thorough sousing 
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helped clarify his mental processes. 

Big Red, suddenly sensing his god’s 
unhappy mood, slid to a spread-eagle 
halt a pace distant, his tulip ears a-quiver 
with question. Peter addressed the grin- 
ning collie sternly: 

“Stop actin’ like a silly pup! You’re 
*most two years old. And you're plenty 
smart. The magazine here says you gotta 
be smart to get in... .” He held up the 
periodical for Red’s inspection. The 
bronze collie took a tentative step for- 
ward, head cocked, eyes meltingly elo- 
quent. His adoring gaze never wavered 
from the boy’s face. “Here under the 
picture it says that dogs of war have to 
be big and strong and willing to obey. 
And then there’s some measurements— 
how high you gotta be at the shoulder 
and all that. I'll bet you’d fit all of ’em. 
I'll get Mom’s tape-measure and we'll 
see.” 

Red loped behind as Peter trotted to 
the sewing cabinet in the sunroom and 
back again. Peter knelt beside the inter- 
ested dog, the tip of his tongue shoved 
tensely into the gap made by a missing 
front tooth. Nervous moisture gathered 
along his hair line and dampened his 
small back as he ordered Red to “stand 
put.” 

Pride and misery mingled in his gray 
eyes as he finished. “You'll do all right,” 
he whispered. And then as the dog’s 
eager tongue caressed his flushed cheek, 
he gave a small convulsive shudder and 
flung both arms around the shaggy neck. 
“They don’t need you. They got lots of 
other dogs, ain’t they, Red?” 

At mention of his name, the collie’s 
tail became a joyously agitated plume. 
Abandoning his meager dignity, he 
pranced away, to begin a mad cavorting 
about the yard, barking a booming invi- 
tation to play. 


Tue sHADOws were long and the smell 
of supper still lingered in the air. Red 
finished crunching the pork-chop bones 


and thrust his cool muzzle into Peter’ 
hand. 

The two made their way noiselessly 
across the lawn toward their secret cave 
under the spiraea bushes. The damp 
grass soothed Peter’s bare toes and eased 
the stone bruise on his left heel. Peter 
had much to ponder over and the dusky 
cave presented the best choice of soli- 
tude. Red flopped in blissful content, his 
classic head resting across the scuffed 
brown knees. 

Through the leafy screen of new green, 
Peter surveyed his world—his own par- 
ticular, intimate world. Just visible 
through the snowball bush, was the cor. 
ner grocery where Peter spent most of his 
pennies. Mrs. Tubbs ran it since her hus. 
band was killed in the railroad accident. 
Peter liked Mrs. Tubbs. Her son was 
somewhere in the South Pacific fighting 
the Japs. Sometimes she read parts of 
his letters aloud to Peter, and they made 
his heart beat very fast and his eyes get 
all queer and stingy. Mrs. Tubbs was, he 
decided, what his father would call a 
“pretty swell American.” He made a 
mental note of this and shifted his eyes 
two houses up the darkening street. 

That was old Mr. Fenwick’s bungalov. 
He was sure awful old—sixty-five anyhow 
—and had been “on the shelf” for fifteen 
years, according to his own say-so. But 
he was back on the job now, working 
seven days a week and overtime in the 
defense plant. He must love his country 
an awful lot, Peter thought, to give up 
his fishing and his flowers and his leisure 
to sit on the front porch and rock—just 
to grub away on an assembly line. 

It was pretty dark now, but far down 
the block where the little town met the 
open country, the Hibbard house was 
outlined softly against the purpling sky. 
Johnnie Hibbard couldn’t get into any 
branch of the service, Peter knew, be 
cause of a dragging limb caused by a fal 
when he was a child. But he was holding 
down two jobs this summer—farming his 
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Peter gave a small 


s e shudder and flung @& 
_ both arms around the “1 


dad’s place and working eight hours in 
the plant besides. He didn’t have time 
anymore to fish the shady holes along 
Buck Creek with Peter. But Peter un- 
derstood that these things had to be. A 
man must play his part in the war. 

His part! Peter considered, his brown 
hands buried deep in Red’s heavy coat. 
A good American—a “pretty swell Ameri- 
can”"—gave up things for his country. 
Peter's father had said so in his Memo- 
tal Day speech at the Cemetery. A 
“pretty swell American” didn’t falter at 
sacrifice. He gave willingly and cheer- 
fully until it hurt. Until it hurt! 

- Peter was turning that phrase over in 
iismind as he got up and sauntered back 
toward the house, Red trotting along be- 
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side him, now dashing off to investigate 
little from the 
brush, now returning to nuzzle his mas- 
ter’s hand as though asking the why of 
all this serious preoccupation when a 
romp through the yard would be more 
satisfying. 


strange noises coming 


At the front porch Peter came to a 
full stop, hearing voices. It was Carole, 
his sister, and Dean. They were arguing, 
and Peter was not long in discerning what 
it was all about. The argument was not 
new; he had heard it in all its variations 
before. And he had always sided with 
Dean 

Dean was all right, he conceded reluc- 
tantly. He'd be a pretty good American 
too, if Carole wasn’t so stubborn. “Stub- 


especially now. 


was the word for it. 
so. Just Dean graduating 
from the seminary in June and would be 
a preacher, maybe, Carole wanted him 
to stay out of the air corps—where he 
rightly belonged. Dean could fly a plane 
like anything. He even had his pilot’s 
license. But Carole kept right on insist- 
ing that he accept a church somewhere. 


born” Father said 


because was 


Peter knew more than anyone guessed 
about the bitter controversy being waged 
between the two on the steps above him, 
and for the moment he forgot his own 
staggering problem in the engrossment of 
innocent eavesdropping. 

Dean was talking, his voice thick and 
funny, as though he’d swallowed some- 
thing and it had stuck halfway down. 
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GUUOGOUUIOOUGOD 
My Neighbor ‘4 


Nex door to me there is a neighbor 
who lives alone save for the teachers 
who sleep in her spare bedrooms. And 
she is as tall and straight as the mast 
of a ship that has weathered many a 
storm. And her hair is white like the 
snow that drifts before her front door. 
And many and many a night | have 
watched her sit in her window busy at 
work, clicking and tapping the type- 
writer keys. 

Click and clack and tap, tap, tap. 
| can hear her by the hour. 

But what | like so very much about 
my friend next door is her energetic 
thumb which digs about in the flower 
pots that stand in the kitchen window 
by the sink. For she does grow the 
loveliest things in her window above 
the sink. 

It is so lovely as the sun peeks in at 
the window above the sink. | am sure 
it blushes a very deep pink as the sun 
rushes in and kisses it plumb on the 
cheek. 

| like my neighbor’s window so very 
much with its blooms so lush and bril- 
liant and gay. 

Yet imagine my surprise to hear her 
say one Sunday morning as we met on 
the street: ‘‘Il want to tell you how much 
| enjoy your geranium with its bright 
red flower.” 

| was so surprised for | had never 
once thought that someone was look- 
ing in at the lovely gay plant so sturdy 
and strong, and sweeter than new- 
mown hay, that stood in my window 
across the way. 

And it set me to thinking as things 
sometimes do: ‘‘The lovely qualities we 
find in others, why don’t we cultivate 
them in the essence of our beings so 
they become established in the ground- 
work of love and mercy and faith, until 
people say with joy: ‘I do like the 
flowers that bloom in the garden of 
your life across the way.’ “ 
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“Why can’t you see this my way, honey? 
How in thunder can I accept that pulpit 
in Ferristown? Sure it’s a nice safe berth 
for the duration, but don’t you realize 
what a heel I’d feel like . . .?” 

“I—I thought you wanted to marry 
me.” That was Carole’s voice, squeaky 
like she wanted to cry and wouldn't. 

“T do—with all my heart and soul!” 

“Well it looks like you'll have to de- 
cide between the air corps and me then!” 
There was a muffled noise like a sob. “I 
can’t see any sense in being married if 
you’re going to leave me right away. I— 
I want a husband, not just a nice memo- 
ry! Oh, Dean—why can’t you be sensible 
and accept that church? You could do a 
lot of good and we could have a little 
home and be happy. Why must you in- 
sist on playing the hero?” 

“So you think I just want to play the 
hero!” Boy, was Dean ever mad now! 
And good reason! Peter clenched his 
hands with shame for his sister. How 
could she be such a dope? “That’s as lit- 
tle as you understand, isn’t it, Carole? 
You can’t see that a man must first re- 
spect himself, if he hopes to have others 
respect him. How can I hope to have 
any congregation listen to my sermons, if 
I haven’t first proven myself loyal to my 
country and my God? It’s all right for 
those whose church teachings keep them 
from active fighting. They have con- 
scientious reasons for not enlisting. But 
I have no such excuse. My father was a 
soldier and my _ grandfather before 
his 625° 

“Must you necessarily follow after 
them: .... 2” 

“Yes! Don’t you see . . . when the 
war is over, how can I look the returned 
servicemen in the eye, knowing that, 
while I remained safely behind my pul- 
pit, they did my fighting for me—that 
while I preached peace and freedom, they 
shed their blood to make my security 
possible? How can I sing ‘Onward Chris- 
tian soldiers—marching as to war,’ if I 
haven’t backed it up with my actions? 
Every man has to decide this thing for 
himself. I know that if I don’t do my 
duty, I'll feel like a heel . . .” 

“You're thinking only of yourself. 
What about me? Haven’t I a right to 
have a say in our future? If you loved 
me enough!” 

“You know I love you better than 
anything on earth,” Dean interrupted, 
with a fierceness that made Peter squirm. 
“Don’t crucify me, darling. Try to un- 
derstand. A man needs a woman’s love 
and trust and prayers. Marry me—or 
promise to wait for me—either way— 
just so I know you’re mine for keeps. . . .” 

“No!” Peter held his breath, a strange 
fear suddenly thick in his throat like 
tears. Once, years ago, he had heard 
Carole cry out like that. It was when 
she fell on the ice at Pulver’s Pond and 
broke her arm, and Doctor Henry was 
going to set it without giving her any- 
thing. She had cried out “No!” just like 
that then—choked and hot and fright- 


ened and squeezed up. And after tha 
she gritted her teeth and let him set jt 
without another whimper. But Peter had 
never forgotten that “No!” And here jt 
was again, only somehow more terribk 
than before. 

Panic and shame were hot in him like 
a fever. Gripping the dog’s ruff, he be. 
gan a commando’s craw! toward the rea 
of the house. Not until he was out of 
earshot, did he draw a long breath. 

“Come on, Red. Let’s go to bed,” he 
whispered, and the dog, always affable to 
any of his deity’s suggestions, trotted 
contentedly at his heels. 

Peter flung himself across the spread 
without undressing. The room was warm 
and smelled faintly of old tennis shoe 
and dog. It was a good smell that filled 
Peter with a vague nostalgia. He felt the 
burn of tears behind his lids and rooted 
his face hard into the pillow. A fel 
mustn’t bawl, even in the privacy of his 
own room—not when he’s 10, going on Il, 

But his silent misery was not hidden 
from Red. Whimpering deep in his 
throat, the collie laid his head close to 
the tousled yellow one on the pillow. 4 
red tongue licked his ear inquiringly. 

For a long time boy and dog remained 
motionless—the one lost in thought, the 
other loyally on guard. In the apple tree 
beyond the window, the moon tangled 
its beams among the new leaves, and 
made a dappled pattern on the sill. Out 
of the silence Peter spoke suddenly. It 
was a half whisper, meant only for Red’ 
attentive ears. 

“Maybe she feels about him, the same 
way I do about you. Maybe she ain't 
just stubborn after all. Maybe she don't 
see that you gotta do it, even if it doe 
hurt 

The lump in his throat melted into 
an overflow of tears. He hid his face in 
the collie’s neck until his weakness passed. 
When he went on, his voice was choked. 
“You see how it is, don’t you, Red? ... 
You won’t mind it, once you're in. You'l 
be a real fighting dog, with a number and 
everything, just like a soldier . . . Quit 
whining like that! I ain’t cryin’ no more. 
And you mustn’t be a big baby either. 
You gotta be a good American, Red— 
real swell American, like Mrs. Tubbs and 
Mr. Fenwick and Johnnie Hibbard .... 

But long after Big Red was chasing 
the neighbor’s cat in his dreams, Peter 
lay awake, fortifying his soul against the 
crisis of the morrow. 

He was up with the dawn. It bein 
Saturday, the day was his, and he hai 
it planned to the last poignant detail 
He waited impatiently for his oatmedl. 
while Red emptied his dish of scraps and 
dog biscuit. 

Carole was late for breakfast, aul 
Peter thought she looked worse than after 
she had the sty in her eye and meas 
at the same time. Her eyes were swollet 
and her soft young mouth quivered whet 
she refused her oatmeal. 

Mom didn’t question her and neithet 

(Continued on page 58) 
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EACH MAKES A “‘VOCATIONAL GIFT’’ TO HIS CHURCH 
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THE “BUILDING OF 


URS. OOK 


HERE will be more than wood, brick, 


mortar and steel in the church that soon 
wil house the 250 worshippers of St. 
Alban’s Episcopal Church in Albany, 
California, a small community on the 
eastern shore of San Francisco Bay. 

Into the church is going something 
of the very heart, body and being of 
each member of the congregation. 

The method whereby the members are 
incorporating something 
into their church already has made St. 
Alban’s and her people an inspiration 
and a symbol of practical Christianity 
to followers of many creeds in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Their church twice benefits from their 
labors. By day, the people of St. Alban’s 
work at their trades or professions to 
tam a livelihood for themselves and 
their families. From their daytime in- 
come, they give to their church accord- 
ing to their ability. By night and 
their leisure time, they work at those 
same professions and trades—but the 
resulting income goes not to the workers 
but to their church. All of ‘it. 

They call it “vocational giving” 
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Albany. They find they are not giving 
mere money but are giving of themselves. 
And they have found—as they were 
bound to find—that in giving one re- 
ceives in return much more than is given. 

A barber, for example, works by day 
in his barber shop. The fruit of his 
labors supports himself and his family. 
A percentage of his income he allots to 
the church. By night, he cuts the hair 
of his neighbors and fellow church mem- 
bers in an improvised shop in his home. 
He charges his regular fees. The money 
he makes he gives, under the “voca- 
tional giving” plan, to the building fund. 

An accountant spends his daytime 
hours in an office. working with figures 
and sums. At night, his home becomes 
another office and he provides account- 
ing services for his friends. His fees go 
to St. Alban’s 
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A clothing salesman sells clothing to 
the members of the congregation. His 
commissions he does not regard as his— 
they go to the church of which he will 
some day be a living part. 

Vocational giving has been a part of 
the life of St. Alban’s for the past five 
years. Today there is $10,000 in the 
building fund that would not be there 
except for vocational giving. The goal 
of the congregation is $25,000. With 
willing hands and willing hearts strength- 
ened by their purpose, they are pressing 
toward that goal. There is no one of 
any faith in the Bay area who doubts 
they will reach that goal and build the 
church that, in every brick and nail and 
stone, will be a part of her people. 

Vocational giving in Albany was born 
of a friendly disagreement between the 
barber, Frank Sibilia, who owns the bar- 
ber shop in San Francisco’s fashionable 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, and Dr. Randolph 
Crump Miller, youthful vicar of St. 
Alban’s. Sibilia had finished cutting the 
vicar’s hair and Doctor Miller offered 
payment. Sibilia, half shyly, declined 
the money. 
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“Forget it,” he said and smiled. “It’s 
only been a few minutes’ work. I’ll never 
miss the time .. .” 

The vicar, however, was_ insistent. 
“You’re a working man, Frank: if I 
didn’t pay you it would be like taking 
money from your pocket!” 

“But it wasn’t ever in my pocket . . .” 
Sibilia began. Then he stopped. “All 
right,” he said. “I'll take it—for the 
building fund.” 

That evening the barber thought more 
than usual about the new church. For 
several years, it had been only a dream 
of the congregation, something to be 
thought about. The church was then 
housed—as it still is today—in a recon- 
verted store. Someday, it was obvious, 
the church must move to a new home. 
But—how was that edifice to be built, 
where was the money coming from? 

Sibilia remembered his “argument” 
with Rev. Miller. He remembered his 
own words, “It’s only been a few min- 
utes’ work, I’ll never miss the time . . .” 

The barber slept fitfully that night. In 
his mind, vocational giving was being 
born. 

He cleaned up his attic, installed a 
wash basin, mirrors, an old barber chair. 
Then he invited members of the con- 
gregation, his friends and his neighbors 
to have their hair cut at his home in the 
evenings after his day’s work was done. 
Sibilia charged the regular rates for hair 
cutting. Each penny he collected went 
directly to the building fund of St. Al- 
ban’s. The church-to-be prospered. 

Barbers have a reputation for talk- 
ativeness and Sibilia is no exception. 
But, where other barbers may discuss 
the weather, baseball or the news of the 
day, Sibilia talks of his church. 

One of those who fell under Sibilia’s 
spell in that attic barbershop was G. 
Stanley Smith, the accountant. Smith, 
also a member of St. Alban’s, wondered 
how he could convert his profession to 
the aid of the church. On the following 
Sunday, a friend stopped him after 
church and asked him a question about 
the preparation of income tax forms. 

Smith smiled. He had found his means 
of vocational giving. He charged his 
friend a standard fee for the advice—and 
the fee went into St. Alban’s building 
fund. Soon Smith was spending his eve- 
nings in an improvised office in his home, 
aiding in the preparation of income tax 
papers for other members of the con- 
gregation, his friends and _ neighbors. 
And St. Alban’s building fund grew. 

Smith is a busy man now every in- 
come-tax payment time. At other times, 
he acts as accounting advisor to business- 
men members of the church. That money, 
too, goes to the building fund. 

The idea of vocational giving began 
to sweep the congregation. Walter Kees 
is a bank manager and his business is 
giving financial advice. Now, he gives 
such advice by day and by night. His 
home is his second office and many who 
know his purpose confer with him there. 
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A member of the congregation wishes 
to determine how to finance a home. 
Another is opening a new business. A 
third is planning an expansion of his 
present business. A fourth wishes ad- 
vice upon how to invest a small inherit- 
ance. They come to Kees and Kees 
charges them what he thinks his advice 
is worth. His friends get their advice— 
and the day when St. Alban’s congrega- 
tion moves into their new church moves 
nearer. 

A cosmetic saleswoman is Mrs. Thad 
Lee. When her day’s work is done, Mrs. 
Lee is still a cosmetic saleswoman—but 
she is working not for herself but for 
her church. Women members of the 
congregation, her friencs and her neigh- 
bors buy their cosmetics from her. They, 
in turn, refer other people to her. One- 
half of her commission on these extra 
sales goes toward the building of St. 
Alban’s. 

A salesman of clothing is Robert Orvis, 
another member of the congregation. 
Orvis, too, became possessed with the 
idea of vocational giving. But, he asked 
himself, how can I ¢2ll clothing in the 
evening when the store is closed? The 
answer, obviously, was that he could not. 
But that did not deter Orvis from par- 
ticipating in vocational giving. If he 
couldn’t sell by night, he would sell by 
day. Today Orvis uses this plan for his 
vocational giving: He accepts as_ his 
own, commissions upon sales he makes 
to everyone not connected with the 
church. Commissions made on sales to 
church members, and to people sent to 
him by church members, go to the St. 
Alban’s building fund. 

Orvis explains it this way: “My store 


PRAYER 


ent give me faith that | can see 
The workings of your love for me; 
When foresight warns of coming night, 
Make everything come out all right. 
Lord, give me faith that | can feel 
Your presence with me when | kneel; 
Give me assurance that you are 
Behind me when | travel far 

From home and all familiar things. 
Whatever woe tomorrow brings, 
Lord, give me faith that | may know 
The love you have for me is so 
Omniscient that my soul can fill 

With peace, and say, “‘It is His will.” 


—KENNETH J. JOHNSON 


gets more business; that is good for my 
employer. I work just a little bit more. 
Church members get good clothing from 
a friend. Together we are helping to 
build our church. We all gain.” 
William Reasoner is an executive in a 
laboratory operated by a large oil com- 
pany. Reasoner is a hard working man 
—but he likes to spend leisure hours in 


his Albany home with his family. Fo, 
time, Reasoner could see no meth 
whereby he could participate in the y 
cational giving idea. His work was teg, 
nical, specialized. Unlike the services ¢ 
a barber or a clothing salesman, }j 
services weren’t necessary to every pe. 
son. 

The war came and Reasoner’s op, 
pany began working night and day y 
contribute to the nation’s effort for yy. 
tory. Reasoner didn’t like to work oye. 
time. He looked forward to spendiy 
time with his family and in his garde 
But, his company and his nation eo, 
use more of his services. They woul 
pay him for it. Reasoner smiled to hip. 
self as he saw how he could give to hi 
new church through vocational giving 
He volunteered for overtime work ap/ 
throughout the war worked long hour 
day after day, in his laboratory. 

His overtime pay? Yes, it went inty 
that growing building fund of St. Alban; 
Church. 

Harold Fell is a manufacturer’s agen 
and try as he could, he could find y 
way by which he could apply the mean 
by which he made his living to the buili. 
ing of the church. Fell’s hobby ws woot. 
working and one day when it was &. 
cided the church needed a new alta 
rail, Fell saw where he could contribute 
in some part to the welfare of his plac 
of worship. He built the rail in his base. 
ment workshop, evenings. 

Encouraged and enthused by the 
spirit of his congregation, Rev. Mille 
wondered how he, also, could participate 
in vocational giving. A vicar’s task isa 
24-hour one. What could he do to join 
his congregation in their inspired ¢- 
forts? 

Besides being a churchman, he was: 
writer on church topics. Could he tum 
his writing to the benefit of the nev 
edifice? If he could arrange to sell his 
own books and make the usual retailer’ 
profit on them. ... 

Dr. Miller wrote immediately to tle 
publisher of two of his works, “What We 
Can Believe” and “Guide for Church 
School Teachers.” Would they sell him 
his books at the wholesale rate so that 
he could resell them to aid his chureh’ 
The publisher would. 

Today Dr. Miller is not only the vicar 
of St. Alban’s, he is a book salesman—- 
and a participant in the plan of voce 
tional giving. 

Many others are taking an enthusiastit 
part in the work at St. Alban’s. An iI- 
surance salesman writes insurance ol 
church properties and on the lives 
members of the congregation. His com- 
missions go toward the construction 0! 
the new church. 

Attorneys provide members with leg 
advice, charge their customary fees—and 
the fees swell the fund. A_ publi 
stenographer devotes her evenings 
work for the church and church met 
bers. Charges made to the latter go inte 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WEEK OF NATIONAL LOYALTY 
& 
MON. 


WLY 1 READ DEUT. 9:14 


THE old Hebrew prophets had an in- | 


| altation, peace and satisfaction. 


tense national sense and when God said 


to the early Hebrews “I will make thee | 


a greater nation,” they sensed that God 
meant that their God was not a tribal 
God, not even a national God but an in- 
ternational God; and that was the chief 
contribution the Hebrews made to 
religion. In this week of National Loy- 
alty which includes the Fourth of July, 
we dare not forget that early impetus 
of our religion; that it is not only a 
“One World” religion but that it is a 
“One World or No World” religion. 
Dear God, help us never to forget 
that Jesus said: “Go unto all the world 
and preach my gospel”; and that John 
Wesley said, “The world is my parish”; 
and that all true religion takes in all 
peoples of all creeds, colors and nations. 
Amen. 


% 
READ PSALMS 33:12 


TUES. 
WLY2 , 
One of the things of which we here 
in America are certain is that we are 
a Christian nation. We were founded 
as such by our Pilgrim Fathers. Those 
who braved the stormy Atlantic to land 
on these shores came through great 
perils, hardships and uncertainties to 
found a Christian nation. That is in our 
very blood; that is our religious genius. 
We know what it means to sing: “Blessed 
| is the nation whose God is the Lord,” 
for we have been blessed in ten thousand 
ways and we know it deep in our hearts. 
Dear God of all good things for per- 
sons, peoples and nations, we lift up our 
hearts in deep gratitude this day that 
Thou hast blessed us abundantly in all 
of our goings and comings. Amen. 


READ PROV. 14:34 


As WE approach our national natal 
day, July Fourth, we are impelled to re- 
member that “Righteousness exalteth 
‘nation” and that nothing else really 
does; that, whenever we have kept close 


WWLY 1946 


BY DR. WILLIAM 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY 


fj to justice, fair play, and kindness, we 
© have been a truly great nation; and ¢ JULY 6 


what is true of national living is also 
true of personal living. Righteousness 
brings to us as individuals a sense of ex- 


Dear God of all happiness and hope, 
we offer Thee thanks this day that we 
have here in this Scripture and in this 
thought a guide to greatness and to con- 
tentment in our nation and in our per- 
sonal living. Amen. 


% 
THURS. j 


JULY 4 READ ISAIAH 26:2 


OC 


Tue whole trend of the movement we 
call “God in Human History” has 
proven that “The righteous nation may 
enter in”: to abundance, prosperity and 
happiness for its people; and that the 
unrighteous nation enters into the trag- 
edy, death, starvation and defeat which 
sin, war and hate inevitably brings. We 
of this very day and generation have 
seen a fulfillment of that immortal 
Biblical saying and we know that it 
is true of individuals as well as nations; 
so on this national birthday we are 


eager to keep our nation righteous and 
just. 


Dear God of all individuals and na- 


tions, may we learn to keep always in 


our hearts the remembrance that only 
the righteous nation shall enter into Thy 
Kingdom and Thy abundance and peace. 
Amen. 


% 
FRI. 
JULY 5 READ ZEC, 2:11 
Tus week while we are in the mood 
of thinking of our nation, and have just 
passed the celebrations of our first post- 
war national natal day, it is good we re- 
member that “Many nations shall be 
joined to the Lord.” and that the nations 
so joined shall prosper and be happy 
in its citizenship. That is the inevitable 
law of progress and prosperity among 
nations as it is among individuals. 


Dear God of light, love and laughter, 
help us to remember that all of the good 
and glorious things of life come to those 
nations and individuals who have been 
joined unto the Lord. Amen. 


Lk. SEI DGEE 


OF THE YEAR 


SAT. READ LUKE 7:5 


oo 


Recentiy I had sent to me the cal- 
endar of an airway company. It has a 
series of beautiful photographs of moun- 
tains, plains and hills illustrating Kath- 
ryn Lee Bates’ great hymn, “America the 
Beautiful.” Later, the national magazine 
Coronet published that same series in 
smaller form. The whole trend of those 
illustrations came to a climax in that 
immortal phrase: ‘America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee and crown 
thy good with brotherhood from sea to 
shining sea.” No person can hear that 
justly popular song and not remember 
our text: “He loveth our nation.” 

Dear God of our “spacious skies, am- 
ber waves of grain,” of our “purple 
mountain majesties,” and our “fruited 
plains,” we thank Thee that Thou hast 
dealt abundantly with us as a people and 
as persons. Amen. 


% 
READ 


7. MIC. 4:3 
JULY 7 

Once again, this Christian nation is 
forced by circumstances of the war years 
to go back to that eternal text: “Nation 
shall not lift up a sword against nation.” 
Each generation seems to have to learn 
that lesson anew. Even the old Negro 
spiritual knew the eternal truth of that 
text: “We ain’t agon’ to learn war no 
more.” This generation more than any 
which has preceded it must, at long last. 
be convinced of the verity of that text 
and have learned its lesson well; never to 
be forgotten. 

Dear God of the eternal things, of the 
sweeping eons, Thou who hast seen so 
much and in whom is all wisdom and 
goodness, help us to learn this universal 
lesson: “Nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation.” We pray Thee above 
all other prayers. Amen. 

% 


READ ISAIAH 60:19 


MON. 
JULY 8 3 
In THESE July days I am anxious that 
all of us get out into God’s world, in 
spirit at least, for refreshment and spir- 
itual light. One of the best sentences I 
have ever read on this matter was writ- 
ten by Dr. S. J. Borrows: “Those who 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


live on a mountain have a longer day 
than those who live in the valley. Some- 
times all we need to brighten our day 
is to rise a little higher.” So I hope that 
spiritually we may, through thinking on 
the things of nature, rise a little higher 
and get more light into our days. 

Dear God of all sunshine, light and 
love, help us to rise a little higher today 
that we may sce wider horizons and feel 
the warmth and guidance of more light 
on our souls. Amen. 


TUES. 


JULY 9 — 


MARK 8:18 


2 


My FRIEND Margaret Slattery re- 
cently said in my presence a great thing: 
“Eyes that look are very common, eyes 
that see are rare,” and another friend of 
mine—David Grayson—said in one of 
his human adventures: “You can give no 
valuable thing to the man who has not 
the vision to receive it. Days pass when 
we see no beautiful sight, hear no sweet 
sounds, smell no memorable odor. We 
have lived a day and added nothing to 
our lives.” 

Dear God of all beauty, light and 
color, we pray that it may never be said 
of us in these summer days: “Having 
eyes, see ye not?” Amen. 


WED. 


JULY 10 READ PSALM 


104:16 


Ir IS good for our souls to think on 
all the beautiful events in the Bible 
which happened under trees, for “The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap.” Let 
us make a list of the immortal things 
which happened under trees, and the 
spiritual figures of speech which the 
Bible uses which are connected in some 
way with trees and then “He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of 
waters”; even unto “the tree whose roots 
reach down to Calvary.” 

Dear God of all trees, fruits and 
flowers, teach us to see in all nature that 
Thou art the God of nature as well as 
the God of history in these July days. 


READ PSALM. 5:3 


THURS. i 
JULY ll ¢ 


“e 


Tue early morning hours of these hot 
summer days are best in every way. It 
is cooler, sweeter, quieter; night cooled, 
dew washed, dawn enlightened, the birds 
singing—even in a city. God Himself 
said in our text: “My voice shall be 
heard in the morning.” And it is true, 
as those who get up early enough dis- 
cover. The early morning hours are best 
and brightest for meditation and prayer. 
Let us arise and help God bring up the 
dawn in our hearts. 

Dear God of every dawn and sunrise, 
teach us to let the dawn of Thy love and 
light come into our heart with each new- 
born day. Amen. 


40 


FRI. i 
JULY 12 ‘ 


2 


READ PSALM 84:11 


One morning Alfred Tennyson, who 
loved nature with an undying love, was 
walking in his garden talking with a 
friend, when that friend suddenly said to 
him: “What does Jesus Christ mean to 
you?” Tennyson immediately answered, 
as he bent beautiful red rose: 
“Exactly what the sun means to this red 
rose is what Jesus means to me.” So 
shall it be with us who read this medita- 
tion; that if we allow Him, the sun of 
Christ’s love will pour into us, giving 
us color, adventure, perfume and beauty 
in our lives this day and all days for 
“The Lord is a sun.” 


over a 


Dear God of all light, warmth, energy 
and life, come, enter into us this day as 
Thou makest Thy sun to enter into the 
receptive heart of a rose and pour Thy 
beauty, life and perfume into our souls, 


SAT 


JULY 13 READ JOHN 4:35 


6) (+ 


°, 


.S 


Ix THESE hot summer days it is good 
for the soul to “Lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields,” for there is spiritual 
comfort in the simple act of looking 
upon God’s fields. “The foolish fears of 
what may happen, I cast them all away, 
Among the clover-scented grass, Among 
the new-mown hay; Among the husking 
of the corn. Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God.” 

Dear God of all green, golden, and 
poppy crimsoned field, teach us to look 
upon Thine fields and be comforted and 
blessed with ther calm and beauty these 
summer days. Amen. 


SUN. 


JULY 14 READ JOB 


28:10 


°¢) aD 0+ 


°, 
° 


« 


I GREW up as a boy on the Ohio River 
in West Virginia and rivers have always 
meant something quiet, beautiful and 
refreshing to me. I know they did to the 
Old Testament prophets and poets; I 
know that they did to Jesus, else so 
many things of great moment would 
never have happened beside the rivers. 
“Peace like a river,” Streams of the des- 
ert,” “He cutteth out rivers among rocks 
and His eye seeth every precious thing.” 
The great hymns of the Church also use 
rivers as symbols of spiritual meaning: 
“God’s grace is lile a river, which flows 
unceasingly; No flinty walks can ever 
keep His love from me.” 

Dear God of all flowing streams, of all 
refreshing and peace-giving rivers, flow 
through our lives with Thy cleansing 
power. Amen. 


READ GENESIS 3:22-24 


MON. i 
JULY 15 ¢ 


“ 


ALL told there are more than 500 ref- 





erences to trees in the Bible. That grea 


© highway of sacred literature is literally 


lined with trees of every type, and it j 
our privilege these July days to sit unde 
their shade and eat of their  spiritu,| 
fruitage. Personally: “I never see , 
grove of trees, But Christ is there upo 
His knees; Nor walk, however joyfully, 
through garden ways, But I can see \j 
Christ in His Gethsemane; His triump) 
and His victory; the rock-strewn path. 
way of His tears, the garden of Hi 
human fears.” 


Dear God of all tall and stately trees, 
God of all frutt-bearing, shade-givin 
trees, help us to remember on these hot 
and humid days that our God and ow 
Christ loved all trees and taught us ty 
sit under them with comfort and pea 
in our spirits. Amen. 


TUES. 


JULY 16 READ 


PSALM 29 


‘Tus Psalm is the most vivid picture of 
a summer storm that has ever beer 
written, and in this month of July whe 
we have so many storms, it is a goal 
spiritual lesson to read this description 
of a storm and to feel that even the 
storms of life are in “the hollow of 
God’s hand.” It is good to be reminded 
that “The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters”; that “The voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty”; that “The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars; yea that the 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon”; that “The voice of the Lor 
shaketh the wilderness”; but that “After 
the storm, the lightning and_ thunder 
there is the still small voice of God.” 


Dear God of all lightnings, thunder 
ings and storms, help us to remember 
that after the storm there is always thi 
“still small voice” and that Thou ar 
there. Amen. 


WED. 


JULY 17 READ PSALM 121:1 


‘Toe Revised version of this vers 
reads: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
mountains.” rather than unto the “hill 
as the King James has it. Either ’ 
good; but mountains are loftier. The 
important thing, spiritually, is that ve 
lift up our eyes each summer day t 
something that is higher than we ate 
Some of the spiritual suggestions tht 
will come will be the suggestions 
height, majesty, staunchness, reliability. 
everlastingness, stability, trueness, Tt 
gedness, faithfulness of the mountaits 
“The lonely sunsets flame and die; tle 
giant valleys gulp the night: the monste! 
mountains scrape the sky; the eage’ 
stars are diamond _ bright.” 


Dear God of the majestic mountai 
send some of their majesty into our litte 
lives this day. Amen. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


THURS. 


JULY 18 7 READ 


ISAIAH 66:12 


()NCE again, this hot July morning, 
we think of the cooling rivers of nature 
and remember that Jesus was baptized 
in the silver white waters of the Jordan 
ona bright and glowing dawn, when He 
heard a voice from Heaven saying, “This 
js my beloved son, hear ye Him,” and 
when the disciples saw white doves hov- 
ering about His sacred head. If Jesus 
had not been in that very spot that 
morning, even He might have missed 
that eternal glory of John’s baptism and 
His heavenly Father’s approval. It is 
sod for the soul to seek out the great 
rivers of life in city or town and to sit 
beside them and know the spiritual 
truth of God’s promise: “I will extend 
peace to her like a river.” 


Dear Father of all flowing streams, | 
we like to think of all spiritual rivers of | 


life as flowing from Thee; as finding their 
sources in Thy love; for all of which we 
thank Thee, the source of all good, 
beauty and life. Amen. 


FRI. 
JULY 19 


THE sea is a majestic thing as this text 
suggests and we all need in our spiritual 
lives a touch of the majestic. But not a 
Coney Island touch. We need to go 
sme place where we do not see the 
ocean majesty littered with picnic debris. 
We need to go to some lonely place along 
the seashore to feel God’s presence and 
His majesty. It is a certain cure for 
the barrenness of city life to visit some 
wek-strewn ocean stretch, and to watch 
the white-crested waves of the ocean, 
its majesty and power and peace. 

Dear God of all power, majesty and 
peace, teach us that Thou art the master 
of all human life, and the laws of the 
universe as Thou wert when Thou “gav- 
est the sea its decree.” 


READ PRO. 8:29 


Amen. 


SAT. 
JULY 20 


Yes the wilderness, the desert and the 
dry land shall be made to blossom as 
the rose under the ministrations of God’s 
rains and streams. Those of us who have 
lived on the deserts of this nation know 
that there is no more beautiful a garden 
on earth, no more glorious green grass 
and flowers than adorn the deserts after 
arain. But rains seldom come to the 
desert, so man has built huge dams and 
watered our deserts and they have blos- 
somed as the rose all over this nation. 
Thus has Isaiah’s prophecy and promise 
been literally fulfilled in our day by 
science. So shall the dry, arid, acrid, hot, 
sated soul of man be made to blossom as 
the rose, and be turned into a Garden 
of God if we will but accept His showers 
of blessing. 


READ ISAIAH 35:1 


JULY 1946 


Dear God of all refreshing rains, pour 


on our parched spirits this hot July 
morning. Amen. 


SUN. 


JULY 21 eens 


PSALM 8:3 


‘The stars of the sky are 


cinating to us. 


always fas- 
A shooting star is one 
of the most dramatic events of nature 
and only a stage as large as a sky could 
give it sufficient space for its debut. It 
was a shooting star or “the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades” which inspired 
the Psalmist to sing our text of this day. 
“Lift up your eyes on high and behold 
who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number, and 
calleth them all by names.” Even Jesus 
is said to have been standing on Olivet 
looking up at what the Germans called 
“The Clucking Hen,” when he cried out: 
“Jerusalem, Oh Jerusalem, how oft would 
I have gathered Thee under my wings 
and ye would not?” It is a good spiritual 
tonic to look at the stars. 

Dear Father of all universal laws 
which keep the planets, constellations 
and the stars in their ordered courses, 
come Thou into our bewildered, baffled 
lives and keep us steady and steadfast. 
Amen. 

MON. ' READ 

5 


; PSALM 
JULY 22 


91:4 


° 


Ir IS good for the soul in these summer 
days to be thinking about birds, for the 
prophets and poets of the Old Testament 
thought about them, as did Jesus, and 
some of the most tender and spiritual 
teachings of the Bible are presented 
through figures and symbols of birds. 
“He shall cover thee with His feathers 
and under His wings shalt thou trust.” 
One of the tenderest figures of the New 
Testament was spoken when Jesus said 
that God’s love which didn’t even ignore 
the falling of a sparrow, would not there- 
fore miss our stumblings and failures and 
fallings. 

Dear God of the out-of-doors, teach us 
to know that Thou numberest the hairs 
of our heads and that Thou watchest 
over us as Thou doest watch over even 
the falling of a sparrow—so great is 
Thy love for us. Amen. 


TUES. 
JULY 23 


o- 


READ JER. 18:14 


Few Christian people will realize that 
snow is mentioned in the Bible fifty times 
and that some great spiritual truths are 
taught using snow as a figure of speech, 
including our text of this day. Snow falls 
every year on the summits of the moun- 
tains of central Palestine, on the high 
tablelands east of the Jordan and even 
in Jerusalem itself. In 1897 seventeen 
inches of snow fell in Jerusalem with 


| 


drifts five feet deep at the Jaffa Gate. 


© Thou Thy life-giving showers of blessing © So, naturally the writers of the Bible 


used this plaintive, beautiful symbol of 
snow to teach a great, wistful spiritual 
truth. 

Dear God of the snows as weil as of 
the sunshine of life, teach us that purity 
is the essence of Thy spirit and that if 
we would be like Thee, we shall be pure 
in heart and loving. Amen. 


WED. 


JULY 24 — 


REV. 14:2 


ee 

Gop is at the organ, I can hear a 
mighty music echoing far and near. God 
is at the organ and the keys are rolling 
billows, storm-strewn moorlands, trees.” 
Yes, God is at the Organ of the Universe, 
for He has to be able to play the Uni- 
verse in order to be God. The writer of 
the book of Revelation knew that when 
he said he had heard “a voice from 
heaven” which was “as the voice of many 
waters” and “as the voice of a 
thunder” and “I heard the voice of 
harpers harping on their harps.” Thus 
the symbols of the “voices” of nature is 
carried mean the “voices” of 
God. Millions of sensitive spiritual souls 
have heard “the voice of God” in nature, 
beginning with Elijah and ending with 
Revelation. 

Dear God of all beautiful sounds and 
Singing in nature, help me to “Hold my- 
self as hushed as a harp to the sound of 
Thy coming, to Thy low winds 


great 


over to 


hum- 
ming.” Amen. 


THURS. 
JULY 25 §& 


e 


READ REV. 10:1 


Rais IWS, from the earliest spiritual 
conception of humanity, have been sym- 
bols of God’s spiritual teachings. From 
that world 
when He used a rainbow as a symbol of 
His and goodness, 
through all of human history God’s rain- 
bows have lifted up the eves, the hopes 
and hearts of humanity to the skies and 
to new faith in God. I know a man who 
wrote a book of poems which he called 
“Rainbow Born is Beauty.” and when 
they asked him what he meant, he said: 
“All the color schemes of life. the spec- 
trum, is born in and of the rainbow. 
Therefore. all beauty comes from the 
rainbow. Thus. rainbow born is beauty.” 
So out of the heart 
spiritual beauty. 

Dear Father of all beauty in flower, 
and sun and sea, teach us that all spir- 
itual wonder comes out of Thy heart. 
Amen. 


immortal dawn of the new 


love, forgiveness 


of God comes all 


Pv % READ REV. 

Ernest HOFFMAN, the great Christ 

painter, with whose pictures we are all 
(Continued on page 43) 
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der why anyone could possibly dis. 
like it. Asks J. Franklin Clark gf (( 
St. Albans, N.Y.: 
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Why be critical? It was quite a humay 
interest story. It seems Papa was quite 
a human, yet he always had a high regarj 
for the divine. To bring up eight kids 
the glory of God and the admonition of the 
Lord is no little task. Also, how many 
ministers would help with the family wash, 
and make sure the kids were dressed, even 
to the polishing of their shoes for at. 
tendance upon the Lord’s House?” 


Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 
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descendant of (so he says) a May- i he tellin =i tht ene annie ie He says that his God-fearing moth- J made tl 
Hower immigrant. Dr. Poling has saieaied of Se ene ine q ¢f on the old farm in Ohio, always Oh T 
more questions than he can answer th 1 ae ae ee ee had a hickory switch hung, ready § the wine 
for some time to come, so he won’t Th aig asa 1 thine f t for action, on the kitchen wall back § holdest 
have to invent any. os oe ive / y cae al a Th us tO of the stove. And above the switch of grass 

To reader Saute: Thank you for hae es roo sept a s oe = she posted a motto borrowed from — member 
taking Dr. Poling and me out of the 2° a with € - eptem he one of our fine old hymns: “I Need § about u 
literary doghouse into which reader ‘SSU6; WE Mike to get them in the Thee Every Hour!” 

BEitionon Ghrust us August issue, but our early deadline SUN 

To all other readers: Please tell ae sete h . d No Schismatics JULY 2 
us just where we stand now. Are is 1s one of the great imponder- 4, Editor: i 
we a couple of Mr. In-Betweens, or ables of publishing. Consistently, I have read CHRISTIAN HERALD for a Wi 
top bottom and sides, or—what? our editorial polls showed interest number of years and think it a good paper ler} 

: ; in the lessons to be far down the list; im_many respects, but I believe it ha — Salen! 
Off the record, we got more fun out . : in i i Prot- — in our | 
it was on the bottom. most of the fallen short in its work to win the Ir 
of these two letters than we ever got : : £ estants into a united front. . . . If we study J men ma 
out of a circus. time. We heard almost nothing from the Old Testament for history and the New the first 
those who were using the lessons, for our working plan and plea, then we lst “ 
i. ither pro or con; we sim 1 couldn’t will have a united Church and not 4 -_ 
Book Review a ; ply ist the | answ 
ncaa ose . tell whether they were being appreci- Son a a oe Se ao 
: ’ . i oe 4 as 

i wnat. to 0c you’ tet TE Wks goer ated or not. It wasn’t until the well Evansville, Wis. A Sincere Reade Fj jar, 
magazine but my reason for discontinuing ran dry that the water was missed! f the 
is that your book reviewer, Dr. Poling, But there’s no use crying over @ Well, we’re trying brother! At 2 . wih 
— egg oP ay “es book, “Tinkling missed water. The lessons will be rough estimate, I would say we give rs ; 

mbDolis, a oo or religious 0 e <4 : + 
There were a great saieua-aien adieu that back, in September. Thanks for let- fifty times as much — ” a air 
came to me from all over, but this hypo- ting us know—and may you enjoy plea for Protestant unity as any “Winds 
critical failure I noted. He shouldn’t pose them for many a long year to come. other periodical in Protestant Amen- Inds 
as a reviewer with nothing to say, or accept ; ca. Incidentally, would it be good to for win 
Pee a drop that word “Protestant,” enti: J bo 
Fort Wayne, Indiana Clyde A. Horne @ Speaking of letters still coming in, ly? The ‘day when it really meant re Bib 

there is that “Papa Was A Preacher” something is long since gone; we afe be El 
® We just couldn’t help running this business. We still get mail on Papa; now a positive, professing body with — 
one; it’s a joy to see Dr. Poling on and there’s a funny twist to the mail a definite body of belief. We are not : - 
the receiving end, after the Manag- coming in now that the serial is long schismatics. Why should we insist J" get 
ing Editor has been fending off the since concluded. Ninety percent of upon being called that? Dear 
brickbats for three long years. But this mail congratulates us on run- Don’t get mad at us. We're only th wn 
in justice to Dr. Poling, let us say ning the serial, and the writers won-  asking.... we d 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 






(Continued from page 41) 


familiar was also a great writer of spir- 
tual things, and pursuant to this morn- 
ing text he once said: “When I read the 
story of Christ’s life and contemplate 
lis suflerings as I paint His portraits, it 
isas though I were lifted from the valley 
to the broad tableland and from thence 
to successive mountain heights, until I 
stand at last upon the highest peak 
above the clouds, where all is clear and 
radiant wtih sunlight: and it is during 
these mountain top experiences that I 
have seemed to behold His face and have 
attempted to paint His likeness.” 

Dear God of the lofty heights of life, 
we ask Thee that Thou carry us away in 
the spirit to a great and high mountain 
of worship. Amen. 












SAT. 


JULY 27 READ 


PRO. 30:4 


o 
0a 


SEVERAL years ago I was listening to 
Dr. Cortland Meyer preach in the Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, and here is some- 
thing he said which I have never for- 
gotten: “All the stars and all the planets 
were flung from the same hand that was 
nailed to a cross. He who created all the 
water springs and rippling rills hung on 
a cross with parched lips, crying, ‘I 
thirst.’ I am no astronomer, but I never 
se any world in the heavens but I stop 
to say: ‘My Savior created that world.’ 
Inever glimpse the tiniest flower, reveal- 
ing all its beauty, but I say: ‘My Savior 
made this.’ ” 

Oh Thou God who not only gatherest 
the winds in Thy fist, but Thou who also 





















k E holdest each tiny flower, bird and blade 
hE of grass in Thy keeping. help us to re- 
m— member that Thou art also concerned 
dB about us, Thy human children. Amen. 












SUN. i ies inti 
JULY 28 ' READ ECC. 1:6 


i 
Wixps of the east. winds of the west 
wandering to and fro; chant your hymns 
in our top-most limbs that the sons of 
men may know that the lordly pine was 
the first to come and the pine shall be 
lat to go. Sun, moon and stars give 
answer, shall we not staunchly stand, 
even as now, forever, Lords of the last 
lone land, sentinels of the stillness, wards 
of the wilder strand?” The poet who 
wrote in Ecclesiastes the phrase, “He 
that observeth the wind” was in a like 












f 

vd mood with Robert Service who wrote 
j- | ‘Winds of the east, winds of the west,” 
to | ‘or winds have ever and always been a 
e- | Part of the great spiritual pageantry of 
nt | the Bible from the winds that blew be- 
re & ‘ore Elijah’s cave to the storms that 
th § thundered through Job and the Psalms; 


all are a reminder of God’s power and 
His gentleness. 

Dear God of all wistful and tempestu- 
ous winds, help us to remember that 
Thou didst send Thy winds through the 
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Before deciding on 


your church, 
consider this... 


N MORE THAN 7,000 churches, the 

majestic tones of the Hammond 
Organ enrich and dignify the service 
with inspiring music fully as beauti- 
ful as that of great organs costing 
many times as much. 


What is responsible for this leader- 
ship? What qualities does the Ham- 
mond Organ possess that make it such 
an outstanding choice among all 
churches, large and small? And what 
does the Hammond Organ have that 
would make it particularly valuable 
to your church? 


Before deciding on any organ—at 
any price—you will be wise to con- 
sider the following combination of 
advantages that only the Hammond 
Organ can give you: 


True Cathedral Tone 


The Hammond is the only organ with 
the remarkable Reverberation Con- 
trol which brings deep, rich organ 
music of true cathedral tone even to 
the smallest church. The Hammond 
Organ eliminates expensive installa- 
tion problems, upkeep is negligible, 
and it can never be out of tune. 


World’s Leading Organ 


The introduction of the Hammond 
Organ brought great organ music 
down to but a fraction of what it used 
to cost. 

Its great range of tone and depth 
of expression have made it the choice 
of great churches all over the world. 
Its modest price brings that same 


an organ for 





superlative quality within the reach 
of modest houses of worship. 


No wonder more churches have 
bought Hammond within 
the last ten years, than all other com- 
parable organs combined. 


Free Fund-Raising Booklet 


Learn how easily your church may 
have a Hammond Organ. We'll be 
glad to send you a booklet of tested 
fund-raising plans, with ideas that 
have enabled many churches to over- 
subscribe the complete cost of the 
Hammond Organ in only a few days. 


Organs, 


Just mail the coupon. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company, 


2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches owning Hammond Organs, and my dealer’s name. 
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LET YOUR CHURCH 
TOWER PLAY A 


FULL CHORUS 


OF MELODIOUS SONG 


<s — 


Organ, Choir, and Bells 
may be combined in all 
their beauty with 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
AND TOWER MUSIC 





From Schulmerich research in electron- 
ics has come the modern means to 
transform your church tower from a 
silent finger in the sky into a source of 
full-bodied celestial music. Schulmerich 
Tower Music brings a new message of 
joy and hope to each listening heart, 
stressing with articulate loveliness the 
spiritual message of your church. 


With Schulmerich Tower Music, this 
audible beauty is not confined to a solo 
of bells or chimes, but includes the 
church’s full message in song. The stir- 
ting harmonies of the choir, the full 
majesty of the organ and the sweet- 
throated song of Carillonic Bells may 
all be blended as you choose. 


Only modern electronics can make 
possible so full and compelling a chorus 
of sound, and only Schulmerich Caril- 
lonic Bells and Tower Music have the 
exquisite clarity and tonal-beauty wor- 
thy of your church program. Their in- 
stallation is handled simply and 
expertly, without construction incon- 
venience. No tower is necessary. No 
church is too large or too small. Send 
for our descriptive literature. Address 
Dept. CH-11. 





CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS-CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





Upper Room where the Church of God 
was born, to quicken and awaken Thy 
disciples to spiritual power. Amen. 


MON. 


JULY 29 READ ECC. 


11:4 


°, 
OT adil 


LonGFreELLow, our great New Eng- 
land poet, sang in two lines: “I hear the 
wind among the leaves singing celestial 
melodies.” What eternal truth there is 
in that simple verse, for even he who has 
half an imagination knows that he hears 
God’s voice in the winds that blow. In 
the immortal Upper Room which we call 
“Pentecost,” those who were there heard 
strange mystical winds blowing, not only 
through that room but through their own 
hearts; and those winds were certainly 
“celestial melodies,” for it was in that 
Upper Room that the Church of God 
was born. Whittier knew what Pente- 
| costal winds were, when he sang: “We 
wait thy coming, sweet wind of the 
south! For the touch of thy light wings, 
the kiss of thy mouth; For the yearly 
evangel thou bearest from God, Resur- 
rection and life to the graves of the sod.” 

Dear God, we are comforted to know 
that Thou doest hold the winds of the 
world in Thy fists; and that sooner or 
later they return again according to Thy 
circuits, and Thy will; and that Thou 
doest “temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb” always. Amen. 





TUES. 
| JULY 30 





READ PSALM 104:2 


ee 

We SHOULD render thanks to God 
'for having produced all temporal light, 
which is the smile of heaven and joy of 
'the world, spreading it like a cloth of 
gold over the face of the air and earth, 
and lighting it as a torch by which we 
might behold His works.” So sang Cais- 
sin, and in so singing he echoed the words 
(of our text this day: “Who coverest 
| thyself with light as with a garment.” 
| All plants, all children, all adults turn 
| instinctively to the light wherein is both 
| physical and spiritual life and happiness. 
|Gloomy days bring unhappiness to our 
souls and sunny days bring a sense of 
well being, peace and joy. We are after 
all creatures of light. We are at our 
best on sunny days. Tennyson sings it: 
“Hail, holy light! offspring of heaven is 
first-born.” 

Dear God of all light; the light of 
dawn, of noonday sun; the glowing crim- 
son light of sunset, the light of stars at 
night—teach us to know that Thou art 
the light of our lives, now and forever. 
| Amen. 


WED. 
JULY 31 


.> 


READ ISA. 44:16 


OncE I wrote a book entitled “The 
Fires of Faith” and I still think it was 
a good title, for the Bible lights ten thou- 
jsand fires along the highways and the 
‘peaks of the Holy Land. Most of us 
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who know Chautauqua, N. Y. will neve 


forget the ancient tradition of the ope. (C 
ing night of Chautauqua when the ey. ; 
tom is to light huge bonfires all aroun; revolutio 
that beautiful inland lake to indica, We ™ 
that another Chautauqua season is }y. edge whi 
gun. So the Bible lights its fires of fajt),  dom- W 
around Galilee and along the River Jor. lie ule 
dan. In these summer days we neve § with our 
want to neglect to keep burning in oy ma0's © 
hearts, the fires of worship, meditatio,§ comes © 
and faith. So we 
Dear God of Faith, help us that yi teach hit 
may keep the everlasting fires of faith derful sel 
burning in our cold hearts. Amen. lect it, n 
Si eee, But to s 

KINDNESS DOES IT bring 1t 

be broug 

(Continued from page 33) We ca 

more summers and then went to work sage 
for Mont Lawn. She has an ambition ies fron 
now. She wants to do this sort of wokf... io 
the rest of her life. gists ~p 
“IT know what Mont Lawn has done geet 
for me. I only wish there were hu. +# sd 
dreds of other camps like it.” oa one 


That’s why I doubt that Tony o 
Mary are going to listen to any fals 
prophets. Both are a little too young to 
grasp the significance of the United Na. 
tions charter or to decipher its wordy 
comments on the necessity of peace and 
the menace of aggression. 


G 


Ws, 


But they fer 
know that no charter or treaty can suc. Why sh 
ceed unless there is love instead of hate § When {i 
in the hearts of men. ’ eleasin 

It would be absurd to claim that Mont fi ang spi 
Lawn was the only influence for good in F When | 
the lives of Mary and Tony. But, living J png tw’ 
in the harsh, cruel world of their eco- God sti 
nomic circumstances, they found very Why st 
little of one commodity prevalent at de 
Mont Lawn—kindness. he eend 

Mont Lawn receives many letters from When ( 
boys like Tony. Some of them have And qu 
been all over the world, fighting for 
freedom and fighting for the kind of a 
country they know they love. They 
write and tell us that. They all say, too, 
“Thank God for Mont Lawn.” Seabury 

And in Mary’s words, “The minister Ye =" 
just made me understand a lot better.” J." 

Knowledge, understanding. Hundreds Seabury 
of children gain that every year at Mont dom = 
Lawn. If they didn’t, they wouldn't f * at pe 
plead to come back every summer and § P ¥ 
then ask to work at the camp after they Th 
have reached the age limit. we a 

Yes, it’s a great camp. You, a Curis ey 
TIAN Herawp reader, by your contribu- —s 
tion, have helped make it possible for than di 
the Tonys and Marys to find them- ty 
selves and their God and their country. be 4 . 

As long as we have Mont Lawns, their Wi : 
alumni won’t be coaxed over to the camp fF - 
of an enemy: a camp which breeds in- ns Pr 
tolerance and hatred and_anti-Chnst Gol? 
and war. It te 

Can you imagine Tony or Mary ever Mi “ 
wearing a swastika? hie Ge 

They are the Americans who will have nag i 
to make the international charters and with hi 
treaties work with a living force. They : 
are the future of America, of the worll. Places, 
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IN DEFENSE OF US 
(Continued from page 24) 


revolutionize human behavior. 

We must start with that self-knowl- 
edge which is the beginning of all wis- 
dom. We cannot become skilled in any 
ine unless we are thoroughly familiar 
vith our tool, and in the last analysis 
man’s only tool is himself. All else 
comes out of him. 

So we must begin with the child, and 
tach him intelligently about that won- 
derful self of his. Not to ignore or neg- 
lect it, nor yet to indulge or worship it. 
But to study it and understand it and 
bring it to flowering as it was meant to 
be brought. 

We cannot study the self. of course, 
without studying God and listening to 
Him and taking our directions and or- 
ders from Him. The academic psycholo- 
gsts have at last come the long way 
around to realizing that. They are say- 
ing now, with their own vocabulary, 
what religion has always said. I think 
you may love as I do that book of David 


GOD IS NEAR... 


Woy should the human heart know 
fear, 

Why should the spirit grope 

When little streams run down a hill 

Releasing songs of hope? 

And sparrows breast the chilly winds 

When leaves have left the stem, 

And twitter happily because 

God still remembers them! 

Why should the human heart know 
doubt, 

Be cumbered with despair, 

When God is always very near 

And quick to answer prayer? 


—INEZ CLARK THORSON 


Seabury’s called “How Jesus Heals Our 
Minds Today.” I have heard David 
Seabury speak reverently of the “king- 
dom within” and declare that until that 
is at peace with itself, there will be no 
peace without. 

* * * 

The psychologists tell us not to try to 
destroy what is evil, but to work with it 
towards good. They say it less simply 
than did Jesus. I am not come to de- 
stroy but to fulfill, He said (Matt. 5:17). 
He knew that nothing God made can 
be destroyed; it is presumptuous to try. 
What God made must be seen as God 
aw it when He pronounced it “very 
good.” Then man can put everything to 
God’s good uses. How shall we do this? 
It is not too difficult. 

Meister Eckhart told us: “Whoever 
has God in mind, simply and solely God, 
mall things, such a man carries God 
vith him into all his works, and into all 
places, and God alone does all his works.” 
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SECURITY 


For your future with 


CHRISTIAN GIVING 


It can be done... 


safely, satisfactorily . .. with a Moody 
annuity. That’s why this sound financial 
plan is coming into such widespread 
favor among Christians. 


For forty years . . . through good 
times and bad . .. every Moody an- 
nuitant has received .annuity checks in 
full and on time. There is worthwhile 
protection against financial worry. 


But the generous return is only half 
of the genuine satisfaction you will re- 
ceive from a Moody annuity. You'll 
have the joy of knowing that your 
annuity dollars are helping to train 
young men and women for Christian 
service in all parts of the world. Moody 
graduates are telling the gospel story 
in every section of our own land and in 
88 foreign countries. More than that... 
their service begins when they're still 
in training ... in fact, it is a part of their 
training. In an average year 10,000 
profess conversion through the work of 
Moody students in busy Chicago. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Moody annuities are ovail- 
able in amounts of $100 and up- 


ward. Investigate this practical plan 
. NOW. 


Mail the coupon today 


153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill., Dept. H-780 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet Double Dividends 
telling all about the Moody Annuity Plan. 


0 Also Booklet A. | am under 20. 
NAME. 
STREET. 


CE 


MOODY BIBLE 
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For You Who Cherish 
Christian Ideals 



















































A wholesome 
daily newspaper for your home, read by 
members of all denominations — 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


For its truthful reporting of world 
events from the brotherhood-of-man 
viewpoint 

For its freedom from crime news 
and sensationalism 


For the absence of liquor and to- 

bacco advertising 

For its delightful cultural and self- 

help features for everyone 
Because you 
like this type of daily newspaper, you 
will want to use this coupon for the 
Monitor’s Special Introductory Offer of 
five weeks — 30 issues — for ~h4 
The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

Enclosed is $1, for which please send me 


The Christian Science Monitor’s Special Intro- 
ductory Offer for 5 weeks (30 issues) 


Name 


Street 








NAME IMPRINTED 
STATIONERY 


Ky 7a ae | 


Up to 100% profit taking easy 
orders from friends, fellow workers. others. Send 
for free samples of our new fast selling $1.00 line 
of Personal Stationery. Everybody uses. Also 
large line of popular Everyday greeting card 
assortments 35c up. Special feature 14 card 
$1.00 All Occasion assortment. Extra Bonus. 


Special Offers. 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, Mass. 





Study at Home... 


Beginner’s 
Hymn Playing Course 


By Correspondence 
For Piano and Organ 


Composed, Arranged and Directed by 


ROBERT HARKNESS 


For those who cannot play a note but who wish 
to learn to play hymns and Gospel songs. .. . Now 
enlarged to FIFTY lessons with special . . 
HARKNESS KEYBOARD CHARTS. 


THREE MONTHS’ study of this Course, in your 
own home and in your own spare time, should en- 
able anyone to play Hymns. Age is NO barrier to 
successful study. The youngest child can begin the 
study and practice of the Course under parental or 
other home supervision. Any adult can study with 
assurance of real and permanent success. 


Write for free prospectus. 
Address all applications to— 


ROBERT HARKNESS 


P. O. Box 204 South Pasadena, California 





WHEN CAN WE START? 


(Continued from page 29) 


move ahead as far as you are able. Many 
a building program has been planned out 
carefully as a whole but implemented in 
a series of units. For instance, as the 
first unit of your operation, you might 
have materials and funds sufficient to 
get the building up and enclosed, and a 
few rooms finished. Then, as the work 
develops and resources increase, you can 
complete another room or unit in the 
over-all program. And so on until the 
whole is accomplished. 

All the foregoing, mark you, is ad- 
dressed to those who have “done their 
first works”—and thoroughly. We can- 
not stress too strongly the absolute neces- 
sity of long and careful planning, aimed 
at the specific needs of your church, 
which must take place long before the 
architect is called in and the building 
contracts let. From some of the ques- 
tions that come to CurisTtiAN HERALD, 
it is apparent that many building enter- 
prises are no farther along than the in- 
itial “dream stage.” There’s no point in 
bothering now about building costs and 
the availability of materials if and until 
the following procedures, essential to any 
successful building enterprise, have been 
gone through: 

1. Before even a building committee is 
appointed, a study and program com- 
mittee must devote the time and effort 
to getting adequate answers to such 
questions as these: Why and for whom 
is this new church being built? How 
many children, teen-agers, young adults 
and adults are in the church’s constitu- 
ency? What kinds of worship and teach- 
ing programs and expressional activities 
do we need to provide for? How much 
space, and what kind of rooms, will these 
need? What population trends affect the 
community, and how should they affect 
the building or improvement program? 
These are not questions for the building 
committee, nor the architect, but for the 
church as a whole, represented by this 
study group. 

2. After all the data, information and 
policies growing out of such a survey are 
in hand, formulated and approved by the 
church, the next step is to assemble a 
building program—that is, prepare in 
detail a list of the rooms, equipment and 
space needed. With this in hand, an 
architect will know exactly what is de- 
sired. Without it, he flounders. (In the 
assembling of a program geared to your 
needs, it would be wise to seek the advice 
of your denominational or interdenom- 
inational agencies and councils; these 
contain many men skilled in providing 
for worship needs, religious education, 
recreation and fellowship activities, and 
usually are eager to be of assistance.) 

3. When the financial phase of your 
building project has been carried forward 
to the point where the employment of an 
architect is justified, be sure you employ 


GOGEEOGQUGUEOCCOSUCEOCOREEGESEORESEERECREERCGREROCEREOGEOEECCCRRROCRRRROGRERCRERRORE one who understands the church field. 
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His work will follow several stages, the 
first of which is to prepare several tents. 
tive or outline plans and exterior views 
showing solutions to the needs as out. 
lined by the study committee. Some. 
times the tentative plans are prepare| 
before the financial campaign is inaug. 
urated. 

4. When it appears that the building 
may be financed and erected, in whole o: 
in part, then the architect will be ay. 
thorized to prepare his working dray. 
ings. These will include specifications fo, 
heating and other mechanical equipment 
as well as describe all the materials to be 
used. Such drawings and specifications 
need be made only for such unit or units 
as the church is ready to finance. 

At this point — which may not bk 
reached for a year or even two years— 
the architect will need to investigate the 
materials and equipment field. He wil 
confer with builders and dealers, and wil 
investigate labor conditions and _ the 
availability of mechanics to utilize the 
materials desired. 

Churches should expect that, even 
after all of the work hinted at in the 


THEN ONLY... 


Weer not 


When beauty fades 

And youth is gone 

Down Time’s swift-flowing tide, 

But weep, ! say, 

Put mourning on 

When faith and hope have died. 
—Inez Clark Thorson 


paragraphs (1) and (2) has been com 
pleted, at least one year will be required 
for the architect to prepare his outline 
plans, revise the same until the best pos 
sible solution has been achieved and ap- 
proved, and the final drawings and spec: 
fications have been completed, ready for 
the solicitation of contractors’ bids. 

We are very clear in urging that 
churches intending to build at any tim 
during the next ten years shall aggre: 
sively carry forward the work of pr- 
gram building and the work of the archi- 
tect, so that when a favorable time fo 
building does appear, they will be ready, 
with plans and specifications completed, 
to ask for contractors’ proposals to sup- 
ply the materials, secure the labor an 
erect the building, or whatever unit d 
the building is at first to be erected. 

The handicaps to realizing the long 
dreamed-of “more stately mansions” {0 
the work of Christ and His Kingdom may 
be many, and tremendously irritating i 
not irritatingly tremendous. But don! 
give up your dream! Put it to work. And 
the final realization of the dream, thoug 
delayed, will be reward enough for you 
perseverence. 
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RADAR OF THE SPIR°T 




























(Continued from page 27) 


»struments for effective prayer. Must 
the one who prays have greater love, 
dearer faith, more complete selt-efface- 
gent before the prayer becomes power- 
«|? Must the one who is able to pick 
the returning response be more deli- 
ately tuned to spiritual truth than is 
the average person? What are the laws 
(the spiritual realm? Jesus says in John 
4: 13 and 14, And whatsoever ye shall 
wk in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. If 


ye shall ask anything in my name, I will | Mi 0 
oe THER TO MANY 


We shall advance in this vital area of 
knowledge as we share our experiences. 
The thought and experiments of thou- 
ands of scientists went into the first 
jevelopment of radar. The thought and 
aperience of thousands more will enter 
into its perfection. The same is true of 
payer. Men hunger to know the truth 


~— 


The Salvation Army is mother to 
many babies and children—little 
ones who need motherly care. 


; . S . ‘ . serve sce is N; 2? TT >» 
ll Bin this field, and only as we seek for it To - — these “In His Name” The 
¢ Hand share each experience shall we unfold Salvation Army maintains homes, 
ie fits mysteries. hospitals, day nurseries, camps and 


Certain simple observations may point 
the way. a 
George Washington Carver, the great 
Negro scientist, once said, “God is going 
to reveal things to us that He never 
revealed before, if we put our hand in 
His. No books ever go into my labora- 
tory. The thing that I am to do and the 
vay of doing it come to me. I never 
have to grope for methods: the method 
isrevealed at the moment I am inspired 
to create something new. Without God 
to draw aside the curtain, I would be 
helpless.” 

Second, prayer operates within the law 
of God which is not set aside when a 
eeming miracle occurs. We allow it to 
operate through us. The radar operator 
does not perform a miracle when he 
knows what is taking place at inconceiv- 
able distance. He is only operating within 
ahigher law which for countless centuries 
has existed but has been unknown to 
man, 

Third, the areas of truth opened up 
by both prayer and radar are great and 
inmany ways comparable. Radar may 
make possible the avoidance of unseen 
dangers for plane and ship and car. 
Radar of the spirit may enable man, in 
time, to avoid war, forms of disease, and | 
ins of selfishness, arrogance and pride. | ! THE SALVATION ARMY 
Radar may be developed until power can ! 
le transmitted to motors without visible | ! (A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


clubs. 


Adults, too, meet with disaster. 



























Whether their needs are for food, 
shelter, hospitalization, or are the 
deeper needs of the spirit, The 
Salvation Army stands ready to 
help. 


AN ANNUITY AGREEMENT 


with The Salvation Army permits 
you to help these needy ones and 
assures you of a steady income for 
life. These annuities are protected 
by the supervision of the New 
York State Insurance Department 
as well as by the experience, re- 
sources and integrity of The Salva- 
tion Army. 


Mail Coupon Today 





ani F contact with the source of supply. Radar 130 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y 

t of B of the spirit may tap resources of spiritual ’ Se 
power long dreamed of, but never made Please send me without obligation your Annuity 

ong widely available to man. Such power | Booklet No. § telling about your plan for a lije 

for ; income from a gift. 

ma! Facial antagonism, social and economic 

ig! B barriers, and denominational differences. FB a tciccstcansieraniationaicnniiciis inet 
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And 
pug 
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Radar enthusiasts insist that their new 
discovery will completely revolutionize 
Ife for man. Radar of the spirit might 
completely alter man’s relationship to 
tan and make him truly a son of God. 
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may send man over the mountains of | 
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You, too, can benefit by using SANI- 
FLUusH in cleaning toilet bowls—just 
as city people do! Sani-FLusH will 
not harm septic tank action. It’s the 
disinfecting toilet bow! cleaner that 
removes germ-laden stains and film 
chemically—the cleaner that saves 
messy work. Write for scientific re- 
port that proves its safety. Remem- 
ber—a clean toilet bowl has no odor. 


Good in hard or soft water—sold 
everywhere—two handy sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Dept. 167, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 







QUICK 
EASY 
‘© Guaranteed by, 
SANITARY \ Good Housekeeping 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


Yt i i GREETING CARD 


ASSORTMENTS 


REQUEST 
SAMPLE $1 
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friends, 
CORRES- eid making ene oa for § ALL OCCASION 
“ eacn—cost you 50c up. Extra 
Mah hd Fe ne unnecessary. Spe- ee 
TOhs ela er. Write for leading $1.00 
OTES All Occasion box on approval and APPROVAL 
‘ree correspondence _notes_ samples. 
HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. C-12, FITCHBURG, 


take easy orders from 
10 b 


fellow workers. 


MASS. 





BIG MONEY NOW IN 






Rye 


THREE wonderful new opportunities for your own big 
money-making business — regardless of your age, sex, 
or previous experience! 


1. LIQUID MARBLE. Make beautiful artificial Marble 
Slabs. Pour from liquid state. Glazed or unglazed. T! 
marble may be mottled, veined, multi-colored or left in 
original snow-white state. The color is actually a part 
of the marble! Does not fade or wear away. Liquid 
Marble is unsurpassed on kitchen or bathroom walls. 
Easy to make and install. 


2.JPLASTIC FLOORING. May be made in any color 
or combination of colors. Gives a lifetime of wear. Dust- 
— Soundproof, Verminproof. Resilient to the tread. 

ay out solid from wall to wall or in pattern design of 
various shaped blocks. 


3. FLEXIBLE MOLDS. For plaster casting. Make 
your own moulds for few cents each. $1.00 in raw mate- 
rials will make up to $25.00 worth of finished goods. We 
furnish names of buyers. Write now for FREE informa- 
tion about our BIG THREE money-making opportu- 
nities! Get in on busy season just starting,Send penny 
Postcard or letter. No obligation. 


COMP@-TEX, BOX 786-CH, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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FIRST LADY OF SONG 


| the end of the festival, the famous er- 
| chestra conductor approached her and 
said: “A voice like yours is heard only 
once in a hundred years.” 

The cables fairly sizzled with Tosca- 
nini’s eulogy, and America prepared to 
extend her the welcome it had so long 
denied her when S. Hurok, the American 
impresario, brought her back in Decem- 
| ber of 1935 for a concert in New York’s 
| Town Hall. 
| Although her three New York concerts 
| were enthusiastically received, Miss An- 
derson returned to Europe immediately, 
; and it was not until 1938 that the now 
famous singer was heard again in Ameri- 
ca. In that year Mr. Hurok persuaded 
her to come back for seventy concerts, 
which constituted the longest, most in- 
tensive tour in concert history. She was 
|now accorded ovations in her own land 
wherever she was heard. But the climax 
of her career did not come until Easter- 
tide, 1939. If we turn back the clock to 
that year we will find her with Kosti 
Vehanen in New York, and we will hear 
a most revealing conversation. 

Asked her accompanist and friend: 
“Why have you never married, Marian?” 

Miss Anderson was silent a moment, 
_and when she finally answered her voice 
| was vibrant with emotion. 

“T thought you knew that, Kosti. You 
see, my friend, my voice does not belong 
to me alone. I only hold it in trust to 
God, who gave it to me that, through it, 
I might bring comfort and joy to many 
people. It is a great responsibility which 
'demands my undivided attention. Until 
an artist has reached the top she is not 
free to marry, to have a personal life. 
When I have reached the top I shall 
| marry,” she explained. 
| “Got him picked out?” Kosti asked. 

But he got no answer to this. In- 
stead, Marian talked to him of another— 
and equally vital—matter. 

“Tm going to tell you something I 
have never told anyone except my 
mother,” she said. 

“T am all ears,” he said eagerly. 

“It’s about my first memory of sing- 
ing.” 

And she told Kosti Vehanen about the 
wallpaper roses that became the smiling 
faces of kindly people and gave her back 
song for song in her Philadelphia home. 

“Although it was just a childish fancy, 
those smiling faces are still very real to 
me. I seem to see them whenever I am 
certain an audience is sharing my joy 
when I sing. I hope I shall see them 
when I give my greatest concert in Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington at Easter,” 
| she finished the story a bit wistfully. 
| But Marian Anderson did not give her 
greatest American concert in Constitu- 
tion Hall that glorious Easter of 1939. 
Because of racial prejudice it was denied 
her by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, a fact which created a na- 
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(Continued from page 15) 


tional scandal, and prompted the Unite > 


States Government to offer her the Lip. 
coln Memorial for her Easter concert, |; 
was there that a crowd of 75,000 peop} 
watched a tall, grave girl shame the Dap 
as she stood beneath the statue of Abr. 
ham Lincoln, enthralling the audieng 

Having, at long last, reached that pn. 
fessional pinnacle where her conscieng 
allowed her personal fulfillment, she ma. 
ried Orpheus Fisher, a successful Ney 
York architect. With him she lives jy 
her dream home in Connecticut. It js, 
white farmhouse with green blinds, anj{ 
a wide porch overlooking the rolling hilk} 
of the countryside. Here America’s mo 


x kk We Quote x x; 


¥e be a Christian means to hold con. 
victions radically opposed to many if 
not most of the ideas which are con 
stantly expressed over the radio, by the 
press, in the movies, by government 
officials and from many church pulpits, 
A major problem for Christians then 
is how to hold loyally to our beliefs 
about the meaning of love in personal, 
international, racial, political and eco- 
nomic relations, without permitting the 
constant tension of disagreement with 
personal friends, church associates, so- 
cial institutions, and political policies 
to embitter or to crush us. There can 
be but one solution. It is to be found 
in more selective listening, reading, 
and meditation on what is good and 
true and beautiful; in more constant 
communion with God; in more daring 
ventures to bring in His Kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. 
James Myers 
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beloved singer spends her summers it 
complete domesticity, for she loves home. 
making as much as she loves singing. 
Finding her here between concert tours, 
or in the summer months, a visitor nai- 
urally talks of the long list of honors the 
whole wide world has bestowed on her- 
the $10,000 Bok Award, the Spingam 
Medal, three honorary Doctorates of Mv- 
sic, the Liberty ship she launched, her 
great triumph in the historic Lincola 
Memorial concert in Washington, and the 
mural in the Department of the Interior 
in Washington which was dedicated to 
her in consequence. A visitor asks detail 
of her visit to Sibelius, and speaks of the 
time she sang for the King and Queet 
of England at the White House. 
These and many other distinction 
naturally dominate the interest of 4 
guest. While Miss Anderson’s response 
always polite—sometimes even cordial- 
her greatest satisfaction lies in none o | 
these things. Asked about this recently, 
her face became lit with an inner rat 
ance, and her voice was caressing: 
“The greatest thrill of my life came 
the day I could go home and tell my 
mother she need not work any more. 
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WHAT NO ONE ELSE WOULD DO 


7 “And he used to 
(Continued from page 18) 
“F the people to church, and asking dona- f /7 
i tions. Threugh his effort alone the 4G. “ 


church was able to meet its obligations. 
y Silas thought of the church as a vital, DOES 
indispensable factor in community life. 
> jt was this conviction that led him to | 
F wgget the holding of a great Home- | A LC 0 ” 0 L i C 
rt coming. The entire community was en- | 


thused with the idea. Invitations were | 
TT cent to all former church members and 
y | 


other community residents. They came 














by two’s, by families, by dozens. The THREATEN YOUR BOY 
‘ 4 7 e a . se ai > x . ee . ’ 
- Ladies _Aid served a chicken dinner. WITH DOMESTIC TRAGEDY? 
‘, The children “spoke pieces” and sang 
ilk . : iia 
otf SOnES- Oldtimers were called upon to If your boy is one of those unfortunates whom alcohol is depriving of 
“| “make a few remarks” and thereby wax | health and opportunity, remember this: Drunkenness is a disease and as such 
reminiscent, if not eloquent. Games and | is subject to control. The McTaggart System functions on this basis. Its 
t} contests occupied the time that summer | pure vegetable liquids destroy totally the taste or craving for alcohol and 


free one from all need or desire for this stimulant. In fact they create an 
f antipathy to it. The nervous, digestive and circulatory systems are nat- 
| Davis farm was offered as a prize to the urally benefited. No hospitalization of any kind is needed. This is strictly a 
ii | boy who could catch and hold it after it HOME SYSTEM 


' | had been greased and turned loose. Silas It does not interfere in any way with daily business or social routine. Effects are 


aftenoon. A fine young pig from the 


- Davis had a sense of humor and a ca- noticeable within a few days. While it is eliminating the alcohol from the system 

nt tai ia . . . it is supplying a substitute which is temporarily needed, but this substitute is a purely 

. pacity for clean fun. So this Homecom- vegetable tincture and is non-narcotic. Therefore stimulants are discontinued without 

: re » ench a cucrecc at } any inconvenience. With the craving for alcohol gone, no will power is required for 

n ing proved to be such a ee ene that it continuous abstinence from drink. The cost is very moderate and is covered many 

fs has become an annual occasion—a genu- times over by the financial savings effected. Write for literature. 

i | ine tribute to its founder. ae: Ce eee 
ee hos es oie 1 | McTAGGART SUPPLY CO., 1011 Woodward Ave. 

0- This layman whose memory I so fond- System has a 40-year record of | Dept. C-14, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

t@ | ly recall was no genius; he held no posi- accomplishment. It is sold with ; , 


the distinct understanding that if | Without obligation, send me your booklet on 


th tion of prominence in his denomination; é t00e @ Gh eel the McTaggart System in a plain envelope. 


| he never went to General Conference. ported results are act entirely | Nome 
: Rather, he was a humble, hardworking satisfactory its purchase price | Address 


4 farmer with calloused hands, face sun- will be promptly refunded. 
¢ } burnt and wind-tanned. He was a man 
iq | who loved his family, his neighbors, his 
nt | church, and most of all, he loved his God. 
ng | We sometimes sing of the old-time re- 
of | ligio: “It makes me love everybody.” 

That was the secret of the radiance of 


| a 


WHY WEAR | fe, 
SA “i, School Course 


Whendi: d-dazzling Zircons from 
fi the mines of far-away mystic Siam Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
Q are.so effective and inexpensive? equivalent to resident school work— prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.-S. texts supplied. Diploma. 













Thrilling beauty, stand acid, true 
backs, full of FIRE! Exquisite mount- 








, ings. See before you buy. Write for <redit ine 5 =. eubiocts sirendy cannes. Dee ee ee 
i this man of God—a radiance that gave National Zucon W4aaaaee basingss and indy siry and social on, be bancicaueed al fowe 
wi esy of ‘ ° c e eae 2 - = s S Co., Dept. 38 i | Bulletin on request. No obligation Eb 

\ na. : = = ae faith . Wasi wiva, MULLLAAEM | U American Schoot, yt. HB2S, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 37 
_— mn. want to be willing,” he said, “to o : a? cae 
‘in : Dull P BEST te Field 
a do what nobody else wants to do.” He Never a hl age Sug ca ce 
did. If more laymen were of this kind ° B H 7 
A < 

oe and spirit, the Kingdom would be draw- Halley s Pocket IBLE ANDBOOK 
vai} 8 nigh. Le 6S Ce ae 

. | “For genera ack- e ” ee OP 

th SEE ground information on | Please send me. ...copies of new 17th Edition | 

t THE BUILDING OF ST. ALBAN’S Se ane —e seen | of Halley’s Pocket Bible Handbook. Strongly 
iT wal Nothing published of | bound in blue cloth, gold stamped, at $2.00 | 
arn (Continued from page 38) its size or price that each. | 
Mu covers sO wide a range | | 
Mu- . ° e of practical and useful j » 
ri the fund. A printer prints the parish Dr. Frank S. Mead Bible information. | Name......... SESEESSSER SESS SISAL aaa 
sl bulletin without charging for his services. | See Inside Front Cover Advertisement | Address..... eebsdenunaecaaecdeddaese teeeee | 
the When he prints for individuals of the Wak to your own pub- COM aioe svi wkwscdccenteces: State..... waar 
; congregation, his profits are turned i ishing hous to the publisher direct. : 
rior : $ e ye | s are turned — lishing house or to the publishe e cite seer peaeeshens heme | 
ito} e fund. A sa esman-promoter who | H. H. HALLEY, PUBLISHER | H. H. HALLEY, Publisher, Box 774, Chicago 90, lil. | 
ai spends his days selling, continues in the | P.O. Box 774 MI NUNN = ic ea (Cl) 





the evening—selling church bonds. 


eet | - people of St. Alban’s find they are | NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
uilding more than a new church through | 
rag ng of jaa oak, "They LUMINOUS FISH HOOKS 


ons find t] buildi i iritual Atl h h > 
‘ lev are Dullding a rls ° é | tlast .. here are the sensational new fish hooks’ % 
f a hs os HS ah minic! spiritua that actually invite fish to bite 'em and i, 
pa fappimess stronger than anv thev ever hooked Glo-Hooks not only hold fish after they 
3e 1S have ‘ : : . | ave hashed. Ses cently lure more an — bigger 
experience 5 sh to your hook The super-bright plastic com- 
al— Ra : | ound molded on every Glo-Hook 1s the most 
' They are finding, too, that their efforts Eiki ensinens busere te anedern ecleaes, Aad 
p Ol Yt fi dr , 2 F | it’s well-known that fish, as well as many other 
ly or their church also are causing their creatures of nature, are attracted almost irre- 
itly, busine fess; 1k; Pi sistibly to light 
: smess and protess é 7es rOs- 
ad 7 ge A RARE SALE 88 LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES eolicacupas : 
per. There are many who have heard of Order your Glo-Hooks today! THE BRIGHT WAY 
their work and wl ‘armed by the ex- Set of 3 assorted size Glo-Hooks, only $1.00 tax incl. 
ame ra who, warme¢ »V le ex ee 
ampl f aaa a aa ~ Double your money back uf you're not convinced Glo-Hooks TO HOOK 
mf ple of unselfish Christianity given by are world’s greatest fish catchers. 
re.” he people of St. Alban’s, bring their busi- SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. DEPT. CH . MORE FISH! 





hess to them. (Cont'd next page) | 3405 North Clark Street Chicago 13, Illinois 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


” 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ You’re not expected to stop what you're | 


doing to rush out and buy Shinola. But it is 
a good idea to keep a supply on hand. The 


oily waxes in Shinola help preserve leather— | 


give your shoes a neat-looking shine. Why 
not KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA? 

(->\- SHINOLA WHITE works wonders with 
IQ white shoes—all types, leather or fab- 
ric. It’s easy to put on yet hard to rub off. 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


ALL 
COLORS 10¢ 


on aes 
‘oat 


IN CANADA IT's DIN| 


“UNBLOCK” v2 
DIGESTIVE TRAGT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get real relief from headache, 
sour stomach, gas and bad breath by taking 
soda and other alkalizers if the true cause of 
your trouble is constipation. 


In this case, your real trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. But in the intestinal tract where 
80% of your food is digested. And when it gets 
blocked it fails to digest properly. 

What you want for real relief is not soda or 
an alkalizer—but something to ‘“‘unblock’’ your 
intestinal tract. Something to clean it out 
effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take them as 
directed. They gently and effectively ‘‘unblock”’ 
your digestive tract. This permits your food to 
move along normally. Nature’s own digestive 
juices can then reach it. You get genuine relief 
that makes you feel really good again. 

Buy Carter’s Pills—25¢ at any drugstore. 
“Unblock” your intestinal tract for real relief 
from indigestion, 
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Frank Sibilia describes it in these 
words echoed by the vocational givers 
of St. Alban’s: “Though we give of our 
own substance, we also can give of our 
vocation in direct service to God. The 
| life of our parish depends upon the con- 
|stant progress of the congregation in the 
|community in which we live. We must 
|share one another’s fellowship, working 
together for the sake of the community 
and accepting a fair share of our financial 
| obligations. 


| 
| 


“Vocational giving is simply the giving 
|of extra labor and extra income derived 
|from our work and in relationship to the 
congregation and to the church. It does 
/not matter what job one has. There is 
work to be done and consecrated im- 
agination can discover it. The strange 
| thing is that as one gives of his vocation 
'for the strengthening of the church, his 
own business also prospers. Try it in 
your own life and see.” 


TEA TIME CHAT 
(Continued from page 25) 


| least two hours or until needed. Shape: 
chilled dough into two loaves on well- 
floured board: place in greased 9x+tx3 
|inch pans and cover. Let rise: in warm 
place (80 to 85 deg. F.) until double in 
| bulk, about 2 hours. Bake: in a mod- 
erate oven 375 deg. F. for one hour. 
Makes: two delicious loaves of oatmeal 
| bread! 

| Now just in case I haven’t convinced 
' you that you ought to try making this 
|oatmeal bread, but you are anxious to 
make the ordinary homemade bread with 
| this extraordinary no-knead method, here 
is the recipe for: 

NO-KNEAD WHITE BREAD 
Combine: 1% cups scalded milk, % 
| cup shortening, 14 cup sugar or light corn 
| syrup, 2 tablesp. salt. Cool to lukewarm 
| by adding 1144 cups water. 

Add: 3 packages yeast, compressed or 
dry granular, mix well. Blend in 3 eggs. 
Add gradually 9 cups sifted Pillsbury 
flour, mix until dough is well-blended. 

Place: in a large greased bowl and 

|cover. This dough will be softer than 
a kneaded dough and may or may not 
be chilled. To chill, store in refrigerator 
or cold place at least two hours, or until 
needed. If dough is not chilled, rising 
| time will be cut in half. Shape: dough 
/into three loaves on well-floured board. 
Place in greased, 9x4x3 inch pans and 
| cover. Let rise: in warm place (80 or 
85 deg. F.) until double in bulk; allow 
about 2 hours for chilled dough, one 
hour for unchilled dough. Bake: in a 
moderate oven, 375 deg. F. for one hour. 
Makes: 3 loaves. 

And because this is the time of year 
when we go for those hot rolls with simple 
summer meals, I want you to be sure to 
have the No-Knead Dinner Roll recipe. 
You can make variations of this recipe, 
so many different versions that you'll 
be serving them morning, noon and night! 
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Wen a church leader talks aboy 
“reaching the unreached,” one may 
properly enquire whether he means 
“reaching the unreached,”’ in the 
Church or outside? While we must ap. 
prove of sincere efforts of spreading 
the Good News, it is well to remember 
that more concern over the state of 
religion in the Church and in ourselves 
would be the most persuasive argu. 
ment in the world as to the validity 
of our religion. Meanwhile it is well 
to avoid the hypocrisy of an assump. 
tion that all of us church people have 
been “reached,” while those outside 
the Church are “unreached,” even 
though many of them may be more 
truly religious than we are. 

James Myers 
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RICH DINNER ROLLS 

Combine: scalded milk, 14 ¢ 
shortening, 1 tablesp. sugar, 2 teasp. salt, 
Cool to lukewarm by adding '% ew 
water. 

Add: one package yeast, compressed 
or dry granular, mix well. Blend in one 
egg. Add gradually 3 cups sifted flour, 
mix until dough is well-blended and soft, 
Place in greased bow] and cover. 

Store: dough in refrigerator at leas 
two hours, or until needed. Shape: chilled 
dough on well-floured board forming 18 
medium rolls. Let rise: in a warm place 
(80 to 85 deg. F.) until light, about 1) 
hours. Bake: in a hot oven 425 deg. f. 
for 20 minutes. 


wy Cc. 


VARIATIONS 

Clover Leaf Rolls: Prepare one recipe 
of Rich Dinner Rolls. Shape chilled 
dough into small round balls. Brush with 
melted shortening and place three ball 
in each section of a greased muffin pan. 
Let rise until light, proceeding as above. 

Fan Tans: Prepare one recipe Rici 
Dinner Rolls. Roll chilled dough to '; 
inch thickness. Brush with melted short: 
ening and cut into one inch strips. Stack 
6 or 7 strips together and cut into 
inch pieces. Place each stack on end, cut 
side down, in greased muffin pans. Pro- 
ceed with raising process, ete., as in basi 
recipe. 

Crescents: Prepare one recipe of Rich 
Dinner Rolls. Roll chilled dough into cir- 
cular shape, about 14 inch thick. Cul 
into wedge-shaped pieces. Roll eaci 
wedge, starting with the wide end ani 
rolling to point. Moisten tips and seal. 
Place on greased baking sheet. Let ris 
and proceed according to above dire: 
tions. 

Well, we can leave our breadmaking 
for awhile, but not for long because breal 
plays a very important part in our every- 
day life. Take for instance, at this time 
of year when we find garden parties it 
full swing, and then there’s the small 
informal afternoon wedding, at which the 
sandwich plate plays a very importatl 
role. And that’s not all, this is the tim 
of year when we get out the picnic ba 
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America’s 
Outstanding 
Religious 
dise. 
Illustration shows 
only a few of the 
items. 
Profits 
100% 
Write for our free 
information today! 


The Christian Light Press 


Dept. 126 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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The Book Entitled 


“The Seventh Angel’ 


explains 






completely 





each chapter and verse 
of The Revelation by 
means of the other 
scriptures and of re- 
ligious history. 


Price $1.50 


Sent postpaid for $1.60 by the 
BOOK COMPANY, CARMI, ILLINOIS 


WANT SOME 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Then try Christian Herald’s Easy 
Money-Making Plan that offers you a 
sure wav of making it. Whether you 
want full time employment or an extra 


income, here’s a happy solution to 
your problem. 


You know Christian Herald, you know 
how valuable it is in your own life. 
Wouldn't you like to help introduce 


its valuable influence into the homes 
of others? 
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seal. 
oe Christian Herald will pay you gener- 
ously for vour help. Many readers are 
improving their finances now by tak- 


ing care of new and renewal subscrip- 
tions. 
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king You can too. 

read Want to get a full share of the liberal 
a profits being paid to Christian Herald 

sai representatives? Just write today for 
time Christian Herald’s Easy Money-Making 

ps I Plan and full particulars will be back 

mall, fo you by return mail. There is no ex- 

h the pense to you, no previous experience 
tal needed. Address: 

rtant 

time Desk 7-A, Christian Herald 

ba 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 
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| ket, 


| a sandwich: 





and pack it to the brim, because 
long hours hiking through the woods | 
sharpen appetites and sandwiches go 


quickly. That’s why I thought you'd like 
some suggestions to refresh your sand- 
wich memory. 

Of course the picnic 
party 
kinds, 
though they come under the same h 
ing. 


sandwich and the 
sandwich are two entirely different 
but each has its own rules even 
-ad- 
If you considered the two varieties, 
side by side, you would have a hard time 
persuading someone from Mars for in- 
stance that they were both 
You know how 


sandwiches. 
the dictionary describes 
“Two pieces of bread having 


| a layer of meat or cheese between them.” 


| being 1% to 34 
| face was amined off in concentric circles, 





tuce, and just hope that everybody in the 
| party eats some too! 


|naise and lay on a slice of bread, 


That certainly is a far cry from what one 
sees these days on sandwich trays. 

For instance, take the “ 
that was served to me. 
was made: 
was 


sandwich pie” 
This is how it | 
A round loaf of rye brez ad | 
cut twice horizontally; the piece | 


of an inch thick: the sur- 


and each circle or ring was filled with a 
different filling. The center was caviar, 
next came cream cheese tinted green with 
vegetable coloring, then red salmon paste, 
sardellen paste came next, more cream | 
cheese yellowed this time with coloring | 
and finally a ring of anchovy paste. | 
These sharp and salty fish flavors were 
nicely complemented by the blandness of 
the cream cheese. 

On the other hand, take the “Dag- 
wood,” or lesser variation of the picnic 
sandwich, and here is something to sink 
your teeth in: 

Cheese and Onion Sandwich: Use a cup 
of cream cheese and 14 cup of chopped 
Bermuda onion. Spread this between two | 
slices of bread, add mayonnaise and let- 


Ham and Radish Sandwich: Peel and 
slice 44 cup radishes, dip them in mayon- 
then 
cover with potted ham, and finally top 
with a slice of buttered bread. A half cup 


| of potted ham to the half cup of radishes 


add extra sparkle to by using a 


is the approximate amount needed. 

No matter where those sandwiches are 
served, as long as the weather is hot, it’s 
something cool that you should serve. 
There are any number of combinations 
of fruit drinks that you can make and 
car- 


bonated water instead of plain tap water. 


Any punch will be that much more ap- 
pealing and _ thirst-quenching, when it 
bubbles and sparkles, so let your imagina- 
tion run wild, as to the combinations of 
fruits for your drinks, and remember that 
even the iced tea you take along for 
that picnic in the woods will take on a 


| new appearance and taste when you add 
| sparkling water. 


| 
| 
| 








Well, this month it was a far cry from 
our usual tea-time chat, but once in 
awhile we can afford to take time out 
to take stock in our own kitchens, and 
then we'll be better able to our 
attentions outward. 


turn 
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Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of N.1.A. Training 


“‘Before enrolling in N.1.A., I 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 


course, 1 have sold 78 articles. I 
have several regular markets for 
all the material I have time to 
write Two fiction stories are 
in the making and will go to 
the Mirror (N.Y.) and Country 
Gentleman All credit goes to 
N.1I.A.’s competent training.’’— 
Susan L. Brown, RD. #1, 


Walden, N.Y. 


Why Can't 


You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


O many people with the 

in them simply can’t get 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, social mat- 
ters, household affairs, hobbies, sports, human 
interest stories, local, club and church activi- 
ties, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism-——a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 

That. is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructive- 
ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy. absorbing. Profitable. too, as you 
gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You 


“oserm” of writing 
started. They suf- 


NOTICE TO 
eye 5 CANADIANS 
Natural Ability? Newspaper Insti- 
Totes . tute’s operations 
Our Writing Aptitude Test * 
will reveal whether or not = Conada by 
you have natural talent for ee 


the Foreign Ex- 
change Control 


writing. It will analyze your 


powers of observation, your pn 
imagination and dramatic Board. To facili- 
instinct. You'll enjoy tak- tate all financial 
ing this test. There is no transactions, a 
cost or obligation. Simply special permit has 
mail the coupon below, to- heen assigned to 
day. Newspaper Institute of their account with 
America. One Park Avenue. The Canadian 
New York 16, N. Y. (Found- Bank of Com- 
ed 1925). merce, Montreal. 





VETERANS: This course approved 


for Veterans’ Training. 





ee 


Newspaper Institute of America | 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
| Writing Aptitude Test and further information | 
about writing for profit as promised in Christian | 
Herald, July. 
1 arr. | 
| MII Ts <<. siteisakachsteinilibn acd niicl lattes bistesiciebadeebenanagdaladae | 
| Miss | 
Address 


e ligible under the G.I. | 
Bill of Rights 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman | 
will call on you.) 24-L-596 


[| 


Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Reviewed by 
THE PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


A MONG FILM FOLK it is said that, 
in these days of sordid film-fare, the hands 
of exhibitors are busy with a twofold task: 
while the right hand nervously counts the 
box-office “take,” the left has to be thrown 
up to ward off indignant attacks from 
decent-minded citizens. If that be true, 
there is surcease ahead for any exhibitor 
lucky enough to book the film that is our 
“Picture of the Month.” The left hand 
can now join in what the right hand 
doeth. And with our blessing! 

“Courage of Lassie,” produced by 
MGM, is of that very rare kind that 
unhesitatingly can be labeled “Perfect for 
Family.” The third of the “Lassie” series 
featuring MGM’s talented collie, it is far 
and away the best of the three. As clean 
and wholesome as it is beautifully exe- 
cuted, it has virtually everything that is 


Lassie, off to war as a member of the 
K-9 Corps, hears H-Hour sounded. Tom 
Drake, trainer, holds Lassie’s leash. 
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EVEN 


“COURAGE OF LASSIE’ 


IF YOU HAVE NO LOVE FOR TECHNICOLORED 


NATURE SCENES AND SKILLED ANIMAL ACTING, YOU 
WILL FIND HERE A SATISFYING BIT OF FILM FARE. 
DRAMATIC AND MOVING, THIS IS PLEASANT RELIEF 
FROM THE AVALANCHE OF SORDID PICTURES THAT 
HAVE MADE FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT HARD TO FIND. 
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The star is Lassie, but Frank Morgan (as Harry McBain, a sheep rancher) and 
Elizabeth Taylor (as Lassie’s mistress) also turn in superior performances 


good and practically nothing that is bad. 

The opening sequences, filmed in the 
High Sierras and featuring some of the 
most beautiful color photography and na- 
ture scenes we have ever witnessed, are 
alone worth the price of admission. But 
in addition you are given a heartwarming 
story with enough sentiment and enough 
dramatic thrills to please even those (if 
there be such anywhere) who are cold to 
scenic beauty. 

Briefly, the story has to do with a collie 
pup stranded in the Sierra wilds. A girl 
called Kathie (Elizabeth Taylor) nurses 
him back to health when a pair of hunters 
accidentally shoot him. The dog is taught 
by Harry McBain (Frank Morgan) to 
tend sheep. Lassie (called “Bill” in the 
story) meets with a second accident when 
a truck runs him down, and, unknown to 
his little mistress, is carted off by the 
truck driver to a veterinarian in a distant 
city. Restored, he is drafted by the 
Army’s canine corps. 

Bill’s trainer “Smitty” (Tom Drake) 
takes him into combat in the Aleutians, 
and Bill earns a citation for heroism under 
fire. But Bill gets “combat fatigue,” and 
is sent back to the States for rehabilita- 
tion. En route to a Pacific Coast center 
for war dogs, he escapes and becomes a 
marauder among the sheep ranches near 
his old home. Vicious and dangerous, he 
is marked for extinction by the ranchers 
but eventually finds his way back to his 


young mistress. How she and Frank Mor 
gan win the dog’s acquittal and the same 
kind of ‘second chance” understanding 
needed for our human veterans, makesa 
thrilling and satisfying climax. 


Previous “Pictures of the Month”: 


Spellbound (United Artists); A Walkin 
the Sun (20th Cent.-Fox); Dragonwyc 
(20th Cent.-Fox); Bandit of Sherwooi 
Forest (Columbia); Devotion (Warner). 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 
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A—Adults; YP—Young People; F—Family. 


© Please read these reviews care fully; they 


are reviews, not endorsements. The “#® 
dience suitability” classification is notte 


guarantee that the film is without fault; 
it is merely a guide. 


BOYS RANCH. (MGM) This was! 
close runner-up for the Council’s choice 0! 
the Picture of the Month. Though we 
in some respects, it is strong enough m 
theme to.merit an enthusiastic nod from 
those who like their film fare to say some 
thing. “Boys Ranch” does say something 
and it says it about juvenile delinquency 
its source and possible remedy. To 
remedy, if taken seriously by civic-minde! 
groups might easily start a crusade 0 
local communities. And the slogan migtt 
be: “Ranches instead of reform schools. 
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The story has to do with a skidding ball 
slayer (James Craig) who retires to a 
Texas ranch only to find himself chal- 
aged With the possibility of taking on a 
ang of young hoodlums and attempting 
lead them into a more abundant life. 
Chief obstacle is young Skippy Homeier, 
yho turned in such a good performance in 
Tomorrow the World.” Jackie “Butch” 
jnkins is also prominent; if you like him, 
you'll like what he does here. 
* The climax is reached with a rodeo and 
cattle show, the outcome of which is 
complicated by the one unregenerate hold- 
qut among the rehabilitated dead-enders, 
Sippy. Those who like their melodrama 
aciting will occupy the edges of their 
chairs in the closing scene where Skip’s 
formation is accomplished amid floods 
and heroism. 

For our reviewers the film’s theme 
partly made up for its technical weak- 
nesses. It suffers by comparison with 
‘Boys Town,” the excellent vehicle for 
Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney which 
afew years back glorified Father Flana- 
gn’s institution near Omaha. There are 
n0 comparable stars in “Boys Ranch,” 
sme of the principals are poorly cast and 
wooden in action, and the story falters in 
spots. 

But be that as it may, we unreservedly 
recommend this film for the family, the 
school, community and service clubs. The 
ore people who see it the better. It 
should receive wide support. F 





















































































CLUNY BROWN. (20th Cent.-Fox) 
Cluny Brown is an engaging girl when met 
in Margery Sharp’s novel, and to see her 
come to life in Jennifer Jones is delight- 
fu. The story time is between Munich 
and the start of World War II. The place, 
England in the Spring, London and the 
charming countryside. The characters, a 
cross-section of English life: the landed 












of ey 5 
oi peatry, the London sophisticates, village 
hit lk and a Czech professor (Charles 


Boyer) who had to leave his country after 
the Nazi invasion. All these meet and the 
Way in which their lives touch makes an 
titertaining comedy of manners. 

An objectionable and unnecessary de- 
‘ee used to set Cluny a-dreaming is a 
‘ocktail which she accepts in a moment 
ot bravado; the incident, like many drink- 
Tg scenes in the movies, seems dragged 
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A dramatic moment in “‘Boy’s Ranch.” Jackie “Butch” Jenkins is interviewed by 
James Craig, owner of the ranch, as a grizzled cowhand looks on indulgently. 


in by the heels. Otherwise, Cluny is a 
charming and consistently good girl. F 


RENEGADES. (Columbia) A glorified 
Western in technicolor, involving Larry 
Parks, Evelyn Keyes and Willard Parker. 
While there is a great deal of shooting, 
there are many situations with good moral 
implications. The color photography is 
outstanding. F 


THE STRANGER. (RKO) A Nazi 
agent (Orson Welles), under the guise of a 
professorship in a boys’ prep school, mar- 
ries the judge’s daughter (Loretta Young) 
and prepares to work his havoc. He comes 
to a tragic end at the hands of a U.S. 
special agent (Edward G. Robinson). 
Plausible story, with breathless suspense 
and able acting. A, YP 


EASY TO WED. (MGM) An enter- 
taining, beautifully filmed but basically 
ridiculous romantic comedy and musical, 
with Van Johnson, Esther Williams, Lu- 
cille Ball and Keenan Wynn trying to 
make something out of a plot that falls 
on its face. Marriage is treated lightly, 
not to say bafflingly—a too trifling man- 
ner for these times when we are witness- 
ing the sad effects of hasty and careless 
marriages. A, YP 


SUNSET PASS. (RKO) Another typi- 
cal Western with train hold-up, bank rob- 
bery, masked men and much excited gal- 
loping through dangerous mountain passes. 
Characters are both good and bad, but 
the law is always on the right side and 
robbery and murder get their just desserts. 
There is some saloon drinking. F 


A SCANDAL IN PARIS. (United Art- 
ists) A period picture concerning the life 
and times of the founder of the French 
Secret Police. A lively tale, suave in per- 


formance, somber and tragic in import, 
but with some flashes of humor. Objec- 
tionable and irrevelant to the plot is a 
cafe scene with a “silhouette song” that 
borders on the suggestive. A, YP 


DO YOU LOVE ME? (20th Cent.-Fox) 
If you go for a light, entertaining story, 
with a judicious mixture of classical music 
and swing, you may like this one. The 

(Continued on page 57) 


Second Raters: 

The She-Wolf of London. (Universal) 
The werewolf theme in modern dress. 
Quite improbable. A. Jn Old Sacramento. 
(Republic) Violent Western with much 
killing in the days of “claim-jumping.” 
A, YP. Gunning for Vengeance. (Colum- 
bia) Not so much violence as title sug- 
gests; mediocre story of Robin Hood of 
the sagebrush. A, YP. The Glass Alibi. 
(Republic) An unconvincing murder story 
with greed as motive. Ethically bad. A. 


Definitely Not Recommended: 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. 
(MGM) Physical and emotional urges 
running wild bring about deceit, murder 
and disloyalty. Even though punishment 
is exacted at the end, there is no excuse for 
this exhibition of complete lack of ordi- 
nary morality and Christian ethics. 

Suspense. (Monogram) Though pre- 








Dave Boone Says: 


LY ow the schools and churches 
and other social agencies 
of this country can claim to be 
puzzled by the 
crease in juvenile crime in view 
of what is dished out on the 
screen is beyond me. The 
youngsters get not only all the 
new ideas in crime but careful 







shocking in- 















instructions in all the details, 
with previews of coming lessons 
in murder, assault, banditry and 
what have you. 


From The New York Sun 
May 15, 1946. 


senting exquisite skating scenes, this is a 
distasteful story, its action prompted by 
infidelity, cruelty and murder. Sin is sin, 
and the most beautiful skating routines 
cannot make it right. 

Previously Disapproved: The Crimson 
Canary (Universal); Hit the Hay (Co- 
lumbia); Scarlet Street (Universal); 
Shock (20th Cent.-Fox); The Blue Dahlia 
(Paramount); Bedlam (RKO); Three 
Strangers (Warner). 


Previously Reviewed: 

The House on 92nd Street F, Girl of the 
Limberlost F, The Adventures of Rusty F, 
And Then There Were None A, YP, The 
House I Live In F, Yolanda and the Thief 
F, My Name Is Julia Ross A, YP, Fallen 
Angel A, YP, They Were Expendable A, 
YP, Danny Boy F, A Walk in the Sun 
A, YP, The Enchanted Forest F, The Bells 
of St. Mary’s F, The Harvey Girls A, YP, 
What Next, Corporal Hargrove? F, Spell- 
bound A, Dragonwyck F, Bandit of Sher- 
wood Forest F, The Virginian F, Because 
of Him F, Bad Bascomb F, Partners in 
Time Ff, Burma Victory F, The Green 
Years F, So Goes My Love F, Make Mine 
Music F, Yank in London A, Saratoga 
Trunk A, The Kid From Brooklyn F, A 
Night in Casablanca F. 
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“A book every religious person should The € : 

read, whatever his faith.”— Dr. Daniel By af Wisce 

A. Poling, Christian Herald sige 

“It is a long time since I have read so nerve 
touching a commentary on religion, a 
society and the soul of man.”’—John | 

Haynes Holmes, N. Y. Herald Tribune . a 

Book Review E B K | ses . 

)profounc 

By the author of MY SON, MY SON! p ri ni NEW Ooo roo 


At all bookstores $2.50 


by ae 
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AND ANOTHER THING... 





HE historical novel, CAPTAIN Gray; 

by Shirley Seifert, is written in 4 
grand style but it moves like an arr 
|| On its course. Particularly I like it for‘; 
-| sincerity and honesty. The hero was; 
painted saint and there are no false q. 
ors, but when after apparently riding ¢ 
in all directions, he comes to his immo. 
tal destiny, you know that always he ws 
on his way. The love story is human api 
factual but truly romantic. One does ny 
doubt that this understanding. radiay 
wife of the great Union commander, mor 
than any other person, made him what ti 
became. The determination of the mz 
and his relentless purpose stand in cle 
light. Others have made him less thy 
brilliant, but here his brilliancy is on\ 
slightly less than that of a veritabl 
genius, in decision and action. 

I have lived within a few miles ¢ 
many scenes associated with Grant’ 
Pacific Coast career and the treatment ! 
his life in the West is well done. Th 
period through which Grant moved come 
alive. His struggles and disappointment; 
reverses and disillusionments make a con- 
posite picture that is in itself the bac 
ground for days of glory that still await 
when we leave Grant seated on a stoi 
before a writing table in a tent at Spring 
field, Illinois. It is fitting that the stor 
should stop where it does and with tl 
picture of a girl with white flowers in he 
smooth dark hair, smiling up from tk 
captain’s watch (that watch has come: 
long way too); fitting that this ston 
should close with the opening words of1, _/ SE. 
letter Grant is writing: “My dearest} Carlos | 
Julie... .” $2.75) 

who wa 

Pusiic MEN In Anp Ovt Or Orme] the inc 
by J. T. Salter is a modern library of per} hold th 
sonalities that just about every America} !0’s sto 
who would live intelligently in his ow} pine pe 
time, should read and possess. The suc} they a 
cinct biographies of demagogues, met} Md yo 
politicians, and contemporary statesmet} dischar, 
are all included. Wendell Willkie’s ston as 
under “The Party’s Embarrassing Cor}  LUS: 
science” is a particularly fine chapte.} Waldec 
President Truman’s “I Don’t Want To} This hi 
Be President” is as forthright as the man} tecord: 
What is said about Ambassador Winan! | o his t 
is not more discriminating than the de} 0t hal 
scription of Hamilton Fish, but I like} Which | 
this Winant’s description very much: } Mate ¢ 
“And it is such men as Ambassador} book w 
Winant, who have the love for their fe: } chaste 
low men, faith in democracy and th} any ey 
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At your bookseller’s, 
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* * The beloved scholar speaks again 


TEN 
VITAL MESSAGES 


John R. Sampey 


Here is the witness of a man who has —, 
fourscore years in proving the sure = ceded 
God. With fervent conviction he “— se = 
themes as doubt, faith, and a W _ s — 
finding in Christ the only — ; weg 

abundant. A book to renew yo $1.25 
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courage to act on that faith who enable us 
Bio enjoy the full fruits of a democratic 
life.” Senator Bilbo gets his just desserts 
and Henry Agard Wallace is placed where 
he belongs—at the very heart of the un- 
derstanding defense of the common man. 
The editor, on leave from the University 
of Wisconsin, is now with the War De- 
partment in Washington but this volume, 

| wherever he is, marks him as a instruc- 
tive American. 






“§ aa 

t. Simon’s serves as a Grand Hotel for - 
four people and best story is that of Job 
Tatum himself. His Struggles ring such a 
strong note not only of recognition but of 
conviction, that they make his trial that of 
Everyman.” — Kenneth Horan, Chi. Tribune 
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Reinhold Niebuhr’s DisceErNING THE 

Sic6ns OF THE TiMEs is from the rich and 
F jprofound mind of a writer whose every 
‘hook is bound to be a work of distinc- 
tion. One sermon, “The Peace of God” | 
js worth much more than the price of the 
volume. “This peace,” affirms Dr. Nie- 
buhr, “rests upon the faith that God is 
great enough and good enough to resolve 
the contradiction in which human life 
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ap stands... the moralists always discount 
thf this peace because it passeth understand- 
ro ing... such a peace (a peace of ‘under- 


ris standing’) always degenerates into a com- 
sp placent peace which rests prematurely 
c.f on its achievements while some duty re- 
rif mains undone and some response unac- 
mo-§ knowledged.” In another chapter he 
wag preaches: “According to the Christian | 
anf faith there is a light which shineth in 


‘} darkness . . . reason does not light that 
ian} light but faith is able to pierce the dark- 
ness and comprehend it.” In the open- 


ing chapter you are challenged with the 
realism of the present and with those 
facts of life which will destroy us if we 
haf do not master them. And who has ever 
nsf more eloquently stated the supreme fact 
abef of life, “We are not merely minds but 

total personalities. We can deal with im- 
oi} portant issues as minds but we deal with 
nts} all ultimate issues as personalities and we | 
tof deal with them truly only if the ignor- 
Te} ance of the mind and the pride of the 
me} heart has been vanquished.” 
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of CAPTAIN GRANT, by Shirley Sei- | 
ck] fert. (Lippincott, 606 pp., $3.00) 

vai PUBLIC MEN IN AND OUT OF | 
ol} OFFICE, by J. T. Salter. (U. of North | 
ing} Carolina Press, 513 pp., $4.00) 

nf DISCERNING THE SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES, by Reinhold Niebuhr. (Scribner, 
her} 194 pp., $2.50) 
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{1) 1 SEE THE PHILIPPINES RISE, by | The Ser m h M 
et} Carlos P. Romulo. (Doubleday, 273 pp., : on on t e Ount 
$2.75) The story of General Romulo, | Everett Shinn Illustrated Editi 
who was with Douglas MacArthur through | —_ 


cj the incredible five-month campaign to 


| hold the Philippines, is more than Romu- HERE 1s one of the most beautiful 


- j more m b, “THE SERMON world's grease gift issues of the 
ai} Jo's story. It is the spirit of the Philip- | FON THE MOUNT Presentation... that voce -- +a living, colorful 
wi} Pine people. When you finish, you know | F ‘ your library. Eighte want to keep forever in 


u-} they are worthy of their independence | 
rt} and you are prepared to trust them to | 
wi} discharge the obligations of freedom. 
mn | 
| LUSTRE IN THE SKY. by R. G. 
et Waldeck. (Doubleday, 434 pp., $2.75) 
To} This historical novel is the authentic love 
a} Tecord of the greatest international genius | 
int | Of his time and perhaps of all time. It is 
e-} Dot half as realistic as the period through 
ke} Which the reader is guided with consum- 
hi} Mate delicacy and_ skill. Certainly the 
or } book will not please a reader who prefers 
chaste fiction regardless, but if there is 
any excuse at all for writing of such 
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illustrate the book in aden ap hpsetony- ooo 
— “¢dition to many illum; 

on oe and white drawings. The seeatan 
|e - taken entirely from the King James (aii . 
sion of the Bible. Everett Shinn h: - 
aur ae inn has inter. 


eautifully and reverently. 
Full color cover and jacker. $2 00 

THE JOHN Cc. WINSTON COMPANY 
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WHEN our good friend went to his heavenly 

home, the world lost one of its truest Chris- 
tians. Every day of his life he practiced the 
Christianity about which he wrote and in his 
younger days preached to great audiences. The 
man who gave us “In His Steps” lived until he 
was 89 years of age—he always said he would 
not die until he knew there would be no more 
wars. Let us hope and pray that the death of 
Charles M. Sheldon brought with it the promise 
of the peace on earth he believed man could 
make for himself with God’s help. 


Many of Dr. Sheldon’s friends have asked us 
for a copy of the last book he wrote for us—DR. 
SHELDON’S SCRAP BOOK. We rushed to our 
book makers and had them bind the last of a 
thousand copies we had already printed. This is 
a small number for Dr. Sheldon had many friends 
and admirers, so we suggest that you order your 
copy as fast as possible for once this stock is 
exhausted, there will be no more for the plates 
have been destroyed. 
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Beautiruny BOUND IN RICH SATINY 
CLOTH AND STAMPED IN GOLD THIS 
SCRAP BOOK HAS AS A FRONTISPIECE 
A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. 
SHELDON, HIS FAVORITE PICTURE OF 
HIMSELF. 


Dr. Sheldon’s 
Scrap Book 
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The photograph can easily be 
removed for framing. There is a foreword by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling who knew “Charles” well for 
they traveled the country together in the fight 
for prohibition. 224 pages crammed with articles 
and stories, pages that will make you chuckle, 
pages that will inspire you. Every Christian home 
should have a copy of this scrap book on the 
living room table. Size: 82 x 11. 


POSTPAID $3.00. 
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times and persons as these, then surey 
these pages are timely and have bey 
penned just about flawlessly. Tally. 
rand was traitor to Napoleon but ¢, 
tainly he was loyal to France. Was 
loyal to the peace and in the light of hic 
tory, was he justified? The author hx 
an affirmative answer for those questiox 


* | THE LAND OF THE ENGLISH Php, 
© |PLE, by Alicia Street. (Lippincott, 1 
> | pp., $2.00) A delightful little book, bey. 
_|tifully illustrated, a veritable  encycy 
-|pedia of condensed inspiration and jy 
formation. I think that only an Amer. 
can mirried to an Englishman could hay: 
written it! If you have a single ancesty; 
who comes from England you will be &. 
lighted with it. 


Se THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH, by ( 
S. Lewis. (Macmillan, 459 pp., $3.0 
This is indeed another of its author: 
strange masterpieces. Its humor an 
satire are profound. Indeed I find then 
beyond my depth. 


THE BLACK BOOK. (Duell, Slox 
& Pearce, 560 pp., $5.00) Here is a dow. 
mented volume which details the Na 
crime against the Jewish people. Mor 
it is the story of the rape of every fur 
damental freedom and the last huma 
decency. It is too terrible to be written 
but too imperative not to be read. 


WHITE MAN’S BURDEN, by Ruti 
Smith. (Vanguard, 222 pp., $2.00) An 
nounced as a personal testament, this 
book is both personal and universal. || 
is one of the most discriminating, search 
ing and convincing documents written in 
the decade, within the field of race rela. 
tionships. It is, I think, a major con- 
tribution to human understanding. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
illustrated by Everett Shinn. (Winston 
40 pp., $2.00) One of the loveliest, time- 
liest volumes for children that has come 
from any press in a long time. The illus 
trations by Everett Shinn are vivid 
dynamic and interpret with eloquence 
this greatest of all human documents 





THE SECRET, by Margaret Le 
Runbeck. (Appleton Century, 56 pp, 
$1.25) A wee book of stories with a tre- 
mendous message. The prose is lovely 


the sort of folks you know. One of them 
is the beautiful little Easter epic, “Ao 
April For Every Loss,” just as it ap 
peared in CHRISTIAN HERALD. The other 
stories are quite as good. F.S. M. 


HEROES OF THE FAITH ON PI0- 
NEER TRAILS, by F. Myers Harrison. 
(Moody Press, 224 pp., $2.00) Fine mis 
sionary material, written by a missionary. 
These are the trail-blazers of missions: 
Brainerd, Paton, Judson, Williams, Mar- 
tyn, Taylor, Carey, Moffat, Livingstone. 
Morrison. Well done, from the conserva 





tive point of view; it inspires as well 


informs. F.S. M. 

THE RIVER JORDAN, by Nelson 
Glueck. (Westminster Press, 268 pp. 
$3.50) The immortal river, pictured 
beautifully in photograph and script by 
the Professor of Biblical Archaeology 4 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


as we would expect; the stories are about ) 
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Hebrew Union College. It misses noth- 
ing, and adds much. Invaluable to the 
professional or amateur Biblical archaeol- 
ogist. F.S. M. 
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THE MESSENGER, by R. V. C. Bod- 


ley. (Doubleday, 368 pp., $3.00) Far 
di liy eit ARD and away the finest life of Mohammed | 
we have yet read. It is written by an| 
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you! Take orders galore from friends 
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LODGING AT THE SAINT CLOUD, 
|by Alfred Leland Crabb. (Bobbs-Mer- 
| rill, 255 pp., $2.50) Nashville in °62— 
bloody and unbowed in the bloodshed and 
heartbreak of the Civil War. Here 


bigger DVBS attendance for you. < : n : are 
Write today for free descriptive circulars | spies, General Forrest, Yankees, Rebels, 
BOND SLIDE CO., INC. |pretty girls, intrigue, suspense—all the 
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68 W. Washington Chicago 2 | ingredients of a good fast-moving thriller, 
| which this is. We read it at one sitting: 


| couldn't put it down. F.S. M. 





DOCTORS EAST, DOCTORS WEST, 
|by Edward H. Hume. (Norton, 278 pp., 
|$3.00) This book is a winner: it took 
the $3500 Norton Medical Award for 
the best book on medicine for the layman; 
| and it deserved to win. Dr. Hume set up 
a medical center for Yale-in-China, and 
| his experiences in setting it up and main- 
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comp tOEAL GOOD WILL een ue |has done much to lift China out of her 
Se eee jlethargy and darkness, and to build a 


LOUIS LEVITE, 21 E.Van Buren St., Dept. CH-7, Chicago, 5 


| real 
’ |and West. If you like China (and who 
S. M 


| doesn’t?) don’t miss it. F. S. M. 
A POCKETFUL OF PEBBLES, by 
wise C ROE soonets Jan Struther. (Harcourt, Brace, 428 pp., 


| $3.50) As lovely as England, when April’s 
there, this is a collection of the best short 
bits of the author of “Mrs. Miniver.” 
We read it on a plane; we chuckled and 
dabbed at tears and laughed loudly from 
| New York to Minneapolis; we'll keep 
|the book and read it again. Try it on 
your bed-table. They are very beautiful | 
pebbles. F. S. M. 
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BETTER HEARING 


@ These two booklets are based on the 
broad experience of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. They discuss the prob- 
lems of he -aring loss and the scientific 
means of hearing correction, If you 
tend to favor your *cood ear,” if it 
seems people mumble—these booklets 
may help you and the people you talk 
with, Mail the coupon, 


FREE/ 


>. ‘ , 
Please send me your informative book- 
lets—no obligation, of course. 





(Continued from page 53) 


| plot involves Maureen O'Hara as dean of 
a very proper girls’ school, with a swing 
band led by Harry James, a heart interest 
that is Dick Haymes, and a “glamorizer” 
.| played by Reginald Gardiner. There is 
some night-club drinking. F 


WITHOUT RESERVATIONS. (RKO) 
This presents Claudette Colbert as the 
author of a best-seller assigned to help 
turn up an actor to play her main charac- 
ter in the Hollywood version of her book. 
She fastens on John Wayne, an A.W.O.L. 
Marine, and pursues him across the coun- 

| try. There are some doubtful features. A, YP 
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A VACATION FROM MARRIAGE. | 
|(MGM-British) Pantomime tells this| 
| comedy eloquently almost without dia- 
logue. The story is interesting because it 
is true to the lives of so many young mar- | 
ried couples in these times. A, YP| £ 
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Sounds impossible? 
receive at the same time? 
at all—not when you read “A 
Gift That Lives.” That’s the 
title of a little book which has 


Give and 


Not 


brought peace of mind and 
freedom from worry to thou- 


sands of men and women. You 
too may find in its pages just 
the Plan for you. Find out 
how you can receive an Ameri- 
can Bible Society check regu- 
larly as long as you live—how 
you can at the same time fur- 
ther the work of distributing 


the Bible throughout — the 
world. 
Annuity Agreements of the 


American Bible Society have 
proven a sound program for 
more than 100 years and they 
stand today as firm and strong 
as ever. 
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Benefits begin the day 
you enter a hospital 
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It’s easy to run into debt when sickness 
or accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Plan, 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And in 
case of accident, you'll be reimbursed for your 
doctor expenses, for loss of time from work. 
You can enter any hospital in the United States. 
Your family doctor may attend you. Benefits 
applying to children are 50% of those paid adults. 
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DAY OF GLORY 
(Continued from page 36) 


did Dad—and Peter knew why. They 
were waiting for him to get out of the 
house. They didn’t think he knew the 
score. All right. Let ’em keep their 
secret. He had one of his own! 

It was the kind of a June day when 


la fella wanted to walk tall and push out 


his chest. Peter would have whistled if 
he could have squeezed a tune past the 
lump in his throat. A boisterous west 


lwind waggled the long hairs on Red’s coat, 


shouted past Peter’s ears and spanked 
the creek into snarling little waves. Peter 
crossed the bridge on South Main Street 
and headed for the freight office. Twin 
banners of courage unfurled in his cheeks 
as he pushed open the dingy door and 
approached Mike Donivan who was un- 
loading baby chicks. Mike was about the 


1 
| best informed man that Peter knew. He 


was a walking encyclopedia on such vital 
subjects as fish bait, how to cure mange 
on a dog, how cats see in the dark, how 
to kill potato bugs. Peter was sure his 
friend had the answer to the mighty 
problem engrossing his mind. 

Mike looked up with a toothless grin. 
Peter knew he was waiting for Doc Mer- 
ritt to make a set of false teeth, but he 
wasn’t amused by the fact that the Irish- 
man’s nose and chin almost met, or that 
his gums looked like pink rubber. Peter 
felt sorry for him, for Mike said Doc 
Merritt was slower than “molasses on 


| a cold morning.” 


“Hello, Pete. What’s cookin’?” 

Peter climbed to a seat on the express 
truck, and Red leaped up beside him, 
tongue lolling in a wide, ingratiating grin. 

“You ever heard about fightin’ dogs?” 
he asked without preamble, knowing the 
Irishman’s ability to recognize a knotty 
problem. 

“Fightin? dogs? You mean war dogs 
like the government is training?” Mike 


| asked, taking the lid from a box of chicks 


and running an appraising eye over the 
contents. 

Peter wriggled. “Yeh—war dogs. How 
do you go about enlisting a dog?” 

Mike sucked in a gusty breath through 


| his vacant gums. “You ain’t thinking of 


enlisting Red?” he demanded incredu- 
lously. 

Peter took a good grip of the solid 
planking beneath him. His heart was 


suddenly beating right behind his Adam’s 


apple and panic seized him for fear its 
agitation would interfere with his voice. 


“Red’s a good dog. He’s smart as 


| anything. And he’s just about the right 


cc re 


size. They ought to want a dog like 


” 


“Sure—sure! There ain’t no question 


‘about that. But Red’s your pal. You 


two ain’t be separated, lest you couldn’t 
help it, since you got him. What’s the 
IGS etc k 

Peter was disappointed in Mike. He 
had expected instant comprehension and 







tightened. “Somebody has to give the 
pet,” he explained desperately. “The 
gotta have hundreds of smart dogs to d 
all kinds of work. It said so in the m 
zine. They train ’em to find the wound, 
and guard places and carry telephoy 
wire and—and all things like that. Ap 
they need dogs right away.” Peter sw 
lowed. “Red’ll make a good soldier,” }y 
added determinedly. 

“Sure,” Mike agreed once more, a suf 
picion of huskiness in his voice. “By 
have you thought about it from all angle 
Pete? Have you got yourself all set 4 
part with him?” 

Peter nodded, not daring now to speak 
Mike understood at last. The boy coui 
tell by the misty shine of the Ins 
man’s eyes. 
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and found it poor. 
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around and inspect dogs which are offere 
for service. Would you like for me to do 
a bit of inquiring and find where such 
a man can be located in these parts” 

“Oh, yes! Will you, Mike? Will you 
sure enough?” 

“As sure as my name is Donivan"” 
Mike pledged solemnly. And then le 
took out his red handkerchief and blew 
his nose noisily before he shook hands 
to seal the promise. 

To Peter, Big Red was as good as et- 
listed already. Pride and anguish fought 
for supremacy as the lad left the freight 
office and made his way by devious baek 
alleys to a favorite rendezvous in the loft 
of Grandpa Walter’s barn. It was warm 
in the loft and the hay made littl 
rustling noises and the pigeons talked lov 
in their feathers and preened themselves 
in the dusty sunshine. 

Red flopped with a gusty sigh, his 
questioning adoring gaze on Peter’s face. 
Peter stretched full length, his head pil 
lowed in the tawny coat. For a moment 
he stared unseeingly at the cobweb-hung 
rafters, where the dust of years lay like 
hoar-frost on the grey beams. In imag- 
nation he was saying good-by to Red. 

The dog heard the sob that never quite 
escaped the tight-shut lips, and an at | 
swering whimper rose in his throat. His 
body quivered under the boy’s cheek and 
Peter spoke quickly to reassure him. 
“It’s all right, Red. It ain’t gonta be 
so bad as we think, maybe. It'll be like 
my vaccination was. I thought it wa 
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rience needed. WRITE TODAY for FREE SAMPLES 
ersonal Cards, and *‘ Feature’’ Box ON APPROVAL, 
Organisations: Ask for Special Fund - Raising Plan. 
WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept. 0-13 


225 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 


A Standard College 


offers work by Home Study on the graduate 
and undergraduate levels, also Teacher 
Training and refresher courses. Low cost. 
Monthly payment basis. Information free. 


BETHANY COLLEGE & DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Box 700 Station A, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Xmas Card Agents 


50 Beautiful Xmas cards with customer’s name 
imprinted for $1. Big Profits for individual 
agents, organizations or clubs. 48-hour service. 
See our 3 gorgeous 21 for $1.—boxes, 2 different 
Religious boxes, Etchings, Everyday, Correspond- 
ence Notes and Boxed Stationery. This entire 
line sparkles with beauty. Easy To Sell. Write 


for free samples. 
STEMEN CARD COMPANY 
Dept. C. 


121 W. Locust, San Antonio 1, Texas 
FOR THIRTY YEARS the “Foster Plan” 
has been the chief Fund-raising activity in 
thousands of Church and Fraternal organi- 
zations. New two-way plan now ready. 
Details and product samples FREE to 
organization officers. 
Standard Specialty Co. Dept. 67, 











Decatur, Ill. 


LA ee 


Yow can make @ good living with this 
fast selling line of Scripture Text, Plastic 
Plaques, Everyday Greeting Cards, Life 
Line Stationery 











and Christmes Cords. 
Guerenteed earnings. Write CH 


IOWA SCRIPTURE PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 743 Des Moines, lowa 








eeeeee 
ASTOUNDING values with 
name imprinted. 15 beautiful 
box assortments of Christmas 
cards, gift wrappings and 
cards for alloccasions. Popular 
personalized Stationery. No ex- 
perience needed. Write TODAY 
for samples and complete selling plan. 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, 117 W. Pearl St., 
Dept. 681. CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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> 10° STOP TOBACCO? 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
edeemer. Write for free booklet 
telling of injurious effect of tobacco 
and of a treatment which hasreliev- 
ed many men. Caution: 
Use only as directed. FREE 
BOOK 
men in 


30 Years in Business 
139 Clayton, Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
this needed 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
Y U Profession run as high 


as $50.-$100 weekly after a few weeks home training — 
nee cal or chiropody—easy terms. no further capital 
ed, NO goods to buy, 51st year. Write for free booklet. 


_Sephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay. Boston, Mass. 














WANT a _ permanent 
business profession of 
your own? en be- 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 
and women 
greatly 





WE PAY YOU $25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 
of Birthday, All-Occasion cards, Tremen- 
fat demand. Sell for $1.00—your profit 
CHEER costs nothing to try. Write today 

FUL CARD CO., Dept. 0-7, White Piains, N.Y. 
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goin’ to hurt terrible, and then it was 
only a little scratch. The man will come, | 
Red, and say you're about the best dog 
he’s ever saw—and then you'll go away 


and be a 


hero and maybe come 


back with a medal on your collar. Won't 


| that be somethin’?” 


The 


The collie’s tail moved faintly. 


whimper remained deep in him, like an 
old man weeping. He managed to reach 
the boy’s ear with his tongue and the 


“ager Caress wrung a cry of protest from 
Peter. “That ain’t no way for a fightin’ 


dog to act!” he whispered fiercely. “You 
gotta be tough. You gotta learn how to 
kill a Jap or a German if you meet one 





| just like soldiers do.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Suddenly the flushed face brightened 
with an inspired thought. “I know what, 
Red! I'll make a service flag for you— 
just like Mrs. Tubbs has got in her store 
window for Henry. Mom’ll let me hang 
it in the front window maybe, and then 
everybody will know you’ve gone to war!” 

The momentum of the heartening idea 
carried Peter out of the barn and at a 
panting run for his own back door. To 
conceive a plan was to execute it forth- 
with so far as Peter was concerned. 


It was Carole who found the crudely | 


constructed service flag under Peter’s 
pillow the next morning. It was made 








from the upper half of an old high-school 
pennant, and had a snapshot of Red 
glued in the corner. She brought it down 
to the kitchen where Peter was polishing 
his shoes for Sunday school. 

“What on earth is that?” she de- 
manded, with a weariness too old for her 


years. “You're always leaving some kind | 


” 


of junk under your pillow .. . 

Peter’s face flamed. “That ain’t junk,” 
he defended hotly. “That’s—that’s Red’s 
service flag!” 


checked towel limp in her hand. “Red’s 
what?” she questioned. 
“His service flag,” Peter repeated de- 


terminedly. He had known that this | 


must come—this painful necessity of put- 
ting his sacrifice into words. But he 
hadn’t expected the coldness which pulled 
now at the pit of his stomach, or the 
funny dryness in his mouth, as though 
his tongue had turned to cotton. “Red’s 
gonta be enlisted in dogs of war,” he 
blurted, glad to get the ordeal over with. 
“Mike is gonta send for the man who 
goes around inspecting ’em. Red is smart 


and strong. He'll pass, easy as any- 
thing...” 
It had become very quiet in the 


kitchen, as though everybody was wait- 
ing for a pin to drop, Peter thought. His 
father had put down the sport section 


of the Sunday paper and was looking at | 


him over his glasses, the way he did 


when he suspected Peter was breaking 


out with something. His mother dried 
a dish she had already dried once and 
then put it back with the dirty ones. 


Carole picked up the flag and smoothed 
it a little and her mouth was a funny 
shape as though she didn’t know whether 


| 
| 
| 
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NEW Christmas Cards 


Just show these gorgeous greeting cardstofriends 
and others. They’re easy to sell, , . no experience 
needed. Charming $1 “*Feature” Assortment of 21 
Christmas Cards pays you profit up to 50c. Big line 
of smartest NAME-IMPRINTED 
Christmas Cards, low as 25 for $1. 

Amazing values include Watercolor 
Etchings, Sparkletone, Religious, Ev- 
eryday, Gift Wraps, many other Assort- 
ments. Personal Stationery at $1 up. 
Make EXTRA Money Now! Get sam- 
ples on approval. Start now... write 


ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
701 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
















FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
Pieces. 3 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yds. 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can’t lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No EPP ET PPP) 
Money! Just mail s card Today. Act Now! QQS5=ss23 


REMNANT SHOP, Boz 490-G, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


Nationally Known Pen-'u- Brush Studios 


SLi MEM ses aioe 


Our **1946 Prize Win- 
ner*’ 21-Folder Christ- COMPA Ber 
mas Box, sells for $1, and Profits! 








Investment. 
ligious, etchings, glit- 
ter, gift wraps, birth- 
days, everydays, etc. 
Work With A Leader 
backed by a quarter century of ex- 
perience! Get Free Samples of our 
low-priced Christmas Cards, im- 
rinted with sender's name, other 
mprints and novelty stationery. 
For Fund Raising! This easy, dig- 
nified, time-tested method raises 





money for Religious groups 
throughout the country, your Mame 
organization can benefit, too! amples, 


His mother stopped drying dishes, the | _Pen-'n-Brush Studios, Dept. CH-7, 154 Nassau St.,.N.Y.7,N.Y. 
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There are 
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more Beltone 
| One-Unit 
Hearing Aids 
in use thanall 
others com- 
bined! Learn 
Why! 






Hardly larger than a deck of cards, Ever-level full tones 
from powerful button-small X-Cell which out-performs 
units § times its size. Wafer-thin—comfort-curv style de- 
sign. Rush coupon for FREE Hearing Booklet. 





BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. CH-7 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 

Without obligotion, tell me how t 

con enjoy better heoring with the 

new, smolier Beltone Mono-Pac. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW 
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Address. 
j Town______ State 
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ROSE Fi 
CATALOG 


GET this valuable gardener’s aid! 
Shows — in natural color — scores of 
the newest and most popular roses, 
delphiniums, ’mums, phlox, lilacs, etc. 


Guaranteed To Live And Bloom 
Catalog also offers magnificent new 
roses, custom-bred for you, for Fall 
planting; early Spring bloom. Supply 
limited; mail coupon TODAY to 
Jackson & Perkins Co., 18 Rose 
Lane, Newark, New YORK. 


= Jackson & Perkins Co.= 


18 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK | 


| Send me FREE, as soon as off the press, your New 








ROSE Catalog. 


Z\ COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your 
hair without any experience. 
It’s easy! The excess hair 
comes off smooth and easi- 
ly by just pulling trimmer 
through hair like an or- 
dinary comb. Also re- 
moves hair from legs— 
armpits. Save on hair- 
‘ cut bills . . . Trim your 
own hair or the whole 
family’s. Send 59c and 
your Comb-A-Trim will 
be sent at once. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for $ 
2 Comb-A-Trims for 
5 Extra Blades and save (8c. 
(Year’s Supply) 25c 

COMB-A-TRIM CO. 


1734 Carew Tower, Dept. S-34 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is hot and sultry; if heat. dust and general mugginess 
make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away. don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. 
No matter where you live or whether you have any faith in 
any remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


591-T Frontier Bidg. 
Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


Frontier Asthma Co, 
462 Niagara St. 


JONES ANT KILLER 


Will RID your HOME of ANTS for ONLY 
10¢. For sale at stores, if your store can’t 
supply you send 10¢ in stamps, or coin. 


Jones Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Women and Men, 18 to SO bs 

Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 

or even more per wee rge full time incomes 

from doctors, hospitals, sanatorlums, clubs or 

private practice. Others make good money in 

spare time. You can win independence 

and prepare for future security by 
training at home and qualifying 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-pz 

Illustrated Book FREE-—Now! 


College of Swedish Massage 
t. 665H, 100 E. Ohio St 
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Personnel workers and others requiring intimate 
knowledge of your contacts, send One Dollar for 
Synopsis of Course, Less. #1, and signature 
analysis. 

ALICE 
1317 Park Avenue 
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CARY GILCHRIST 
Omaha 5, Nebraska 


| weakness now. 


| magazine says they 


| protest. 


| miss him terribly 





| him. 
| part of bein’ 
|a real swell American, 





to laugh or cry 

“You mean you’re planning on giving 
Red to the Army?” his father demanded, 
with the pardonable stupidity of the male 
adult. Peter nodded, his eyes fastened 
desperately on the shining tip of his 
polished shoe. It would never do to show 
“But why, Pete?” 
ragged breath. “The 
need dogs like Red. 
I measured him and he’s just right. He 
won’t ever be afraid. If he could talk, 
I'll bet he’d say he wants to go. He'll 
be a hero and—and maybe come back 
with a medal and everything 

“But Red is your pal,” Carole inter- 
rupted, and her voice ran up_hill with 
Her eyes had a frightened look 
something in Peter’s 


“You'll—you'll 


Peter drew a 


as though she saw 


face that her. 


teeth. The loose 
molar ached suddenly. It helped steady 
“Of course Pll miss him. But that’s 
a good American, ain’t it— 
like Dad said at 
Somebody has to do the 


He’s 


accused 


Peter gritted his 


the cemetery? 
givin’ up. And Red’s a good dog. 
the best there is!” 

Mother turned her back and began 
washing the pancake griddle before she 
finished the silver. Something seemed to 
have happened to Father’s eyes—as 
though he had a cold coming on. But 
it was Carole who demanded his atten- 
tion. She had turned very white, so that 
the rouge stood out in round little dabs 
on her cheeks and the look in her eyes 
made his stomach squirm. 

“Why should you give up Red?” she 
asked fiercely. “I know how much that 
dog means to you. Why you made your- 
self sick the day he got lost when he was 
a pup. There isn’t any sense in you 
sacrificing like that! Let—let somebody 
else do it... !” 

Peter shook his head. He lifted his 
head a little and squared his shoulders. 
And then unconsciously, he repeated a 
passionate phrase that had lingered in his 
mind. “I’d—I’d feel like a heel,” he de- 
clared staunchly. And then feeling weak- 
ness creeping upon him, he bolted from 
the kitchen. 

Sabbath twilight was edging in along 
the quiet street. From the cave beneath 
the spirzea bushes, Peter and Red listened 
in drowsy content to the soft murmur 
of voices on the steps above. The con- 
versation was too low for comfortable 
eavesdropping, but Peter wasn’t especially 
interested anyway. He had already heard 
enough to know that Carole had promised 
to marry Dean the day after he gradu- 
ated and that she was going to let him 
enlist in the air corps after all. Women 
were queer, Peter decided, but Dean 
seemed mighty satisfied with Carole. He 
sounded as happy as though he’d just 
got to be a captain or something. Peter 
knew they had gone in to tell his father 
and mother, and he wondered vaguely 
why they kept on talking. What more 
was there to be said, now that everything 
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was satisfactorily settled? 

He heard a sound like a kiss and maj 
a horrible face into Red’s ruff. Love, 
thought, was silly and boring. He wa 
relieved to hear the welcome call of th 
supper He and Red crawled t 
the back porch, and were the first ons 
at the table. Carole and Dean came jy 
a moment later, hand in hand, and lookin 


gong. 


° ‘ . ? hts. Fr 
as though it was Christmas or somethiny ff jeu burni 
Peter didn’t understand why his piel oe 
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of chocolate cake was a bit bigger thy 
usual, or why his mother’s eyes had sy 
a glad moist look, or why his father sj 
low and soft and just for him: 
okey, fella. 


“You're 
I’m proud of you... !” 
* * * 

Peter came out of the past into th 
present with a rush. The general haj 
turned to him, motioning him to con 
forward. Somehow he got to his feet anj 
the general was pinning something on his 
shirt and saying: “We delight to hong 
this lad a special medal prepare 
by the War Department a medi 
awarded to Big Red but really won by 
a boy who has proved that ‘Greater lov 
hath no boy than he who gives his do 
for his country.’ ” Gi 


esy to writ 
3 job. Surpi 
mil. Used 

Write for fre 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH? 
(Continued from page 21) 


without practicing. It is only throug 
fellowship with others who know Goi, 
through research into God’s history, 
through first-hand contact with God 
that man gets God’s constant guidance, 

As man’s sense of God loses sharp 


ML 


: Am: 
tkingorders f¢ 
Christmas card 

inted. 


ness, so does his sense of distinction be. eople 
tween right and wrong. His  spiritul f {SiS N 


~Religious, Chri: 
for Lodue 


discernment fades. He is left on bis? 
own to wade through life. His only 
weapons are his culture, his ethics, his 
training, his inhibitions. Good enough, 
some will say. But this is because their 
spiritual vision is already hazy. Man 
may achieve material greatness on his 
own, but he can never enter the suprem 


x x ke We Quote x xt 


he day a neighbor’s boy told my 
son about an argument his father and best p 
mother had staged the night before. Privy sit"y 
He said, “Mother is boss in our home. 

Who’s boss in your home—your father 
or your mother?” With hardly a mo- 
ment for thought, my son said, “God is 
boss in our home.” 

John G. Ramsey 
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kingdom unless he puts God first an! 
foremost. Reliance on himself to atta! 
his own salvation is putting God secon! 

It takes more than mere mental at 
ceptance of God to attain spiritul co 
values. It also takes discipline. The be 
liever who resents the discipline of Sut 
day and of church has not subjecte! § 
himself to it long enough and ofte!§ Backache 
enough to lose the discipline idea. Wor tana abe 
is a discipline, too, is it not? Yet, mot Bf Clon Tr 
of us would be lost without it. 
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Tired Kidneys 
Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 

tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
yep you healthy. When they get tired and don't 
york right in the daytime, many people have to get 
» nights Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong With your kidneys or bladder. Don't neglect 
tis condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 
“when disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may also 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
oss of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes. headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
; stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
or over 40 years. Doan’'s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
gus waste from your blood. Get Doan's Pills. 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs 
or symbols; uses ABC's. Easy to learn; 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for 
; job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by 
mil. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. 
Write for free booklet to a 





















































weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron’s New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes, Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.0.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blesse i 
ORTHOCO., 111 W.83 ST. Dept.90 
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LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—**THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk, More than 40 years of 


success. Praised and en- 
dorsed by multitudes. aaa 
UEPE METHODS, 3284.N. Green Bay Ave. 

Dept. 22-G, Milwaukee, Wisconsin "beheaded 
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J ers need new songs! Submit one or more of 
ld Br est poems for immediate consideration. Any sub- 
jet. Send poem. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE. 
C. BX rivE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 406 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Why Are Rectal 
Troubles Feared? 


FREE BOOK—Explains Many 
Associated Conditions 
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j ARTHRITIS 
PILES FISTULA 
RECTAL PRHEUMATISM) 


ABSCESS 


PROSTATIC SYMPTOMS 






Backache, headache, constipation, dizziness, 
‘alsea, abdominal soreness, stomach and _intes- 
‘nal Conditions are often caused by Piles, Fistula 
or Colon Troubles. 40-page FREE BOOK explains 
m nature of these ailments. Write today. Thorn- 
me Minor Clinic, Suite 702, 926 McGee St., 
ansas City, Mo. 
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The lack of spiritual growth in more 
and more individuals has an impact 
beyond the individuals — themselves. | 
|Here, then, we approach the material | 
side of God’s punishment for Sabbath 
| desecration. Let us suppose that three- | 
| fourths of the world’s people stopped on | 
}one day a week to dwell upon the things | 
of the spirit, to worship God, to think of 
jthe welfare of other human beings, to 
ask the Almighty what their course for 
Would 
Would we have as much 
| vice and crime? Would as many steal? 
Would as many lose their money and be- 
\longings? Would envy 
wreak so much havoc? 


lthe following week should be. 
we have wars? 


and jealousy 
| To stop short in its headlong plunge 
|into mass Sabbath desecration, to begin 
the return to the spiritual conceptions 
our day so urgently demands, the people 
of the world need an example. They need 
| to see, with their own eyes. that Sabbath 
|observance is beneficial. They need to 
|note, by example, that the Sabbath is 
not a clamp to hold man, but a spring 
to boost him. 

That job is upon our shoulders. It is 
a task for professing Christians. 

What can one Christian do? He can 
see that he keeps the Sabbath himself. 
At the very least, that insures him 
against being won over by the world. 
At best, it leads somebody else into the 
|same path. And, never forget that one 
|seldom knows how many he may lead. 
| The Christian should demonstrate 
‘through his life and activity that he 
considers Sunday a privilege. He should 
hold high the values of Sunday rather 
He should not be 
afraid to tell others what Sunday means 
to him. If he hears a message that has 
meant something to him, has given him 


| 





than its restrictions. 


a new conception, he should be as willing 
to discuss it as he is a political speech. 

The Christian should also live his 
Sunday throughout the week. He should 
keep coming back to the feeling he had 
when he bowed his head on 
the Sabbath. He should never let it be 
said of him: “Oh, ves, he goes to church 
on Sunday, but look at him now.” The 
Christian should the 
Sabbath with than 
minor irritation. 


in prayer 


obviously greet 
rather 
He should seek some 
active part in legitimate Sabbath work, 
land let that be known He 
should refrain from those Sabbath activi- 
ties that tend to retard his spiritual 
betterment. 

| Finally, the Christian should be a 


enthusiasm 


to others. 


: 
|pressure salesman, just a sincere one. 


|He should invite others to observe the 
| Sabbath because they will find it helpful. 
| If enough Christians will set them- 
| selves to the job here outlined, the trend 
of Sabbath observance will swing sharply 
upward despite all the propaganda and 


|pressure and innuendo now operating | 


against it. 
This coming Sunday would be an ideal 
time for you and I to start. 


Of course not! | 


| salesman of the Sabbath—not a high- | 
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een lifelike 
figures in full color. An amazing portrayal of the actual Map- 
ger scene in lustrous, washable finish. Sturdily made. Gives 
young and old a vivid, lasting idea of the Birth of Christ. De 
scriptive folder enclosed. This big, ready-to-gift-wrap box is a 
bargain sensation. Send $1 for sample. Also sell America’s 
finest Christmas Cards and Everyday Assortments, both 
with and without Seripture Text and Bibles, Books and 
Stationery. 
WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 2-M 

257 So. Spring St Los Angeles 12, Cal. 
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Spiritual 
HEALING 


Healing belongs in the Church 


Do you read SHARING, a magazine 
devoted to spiritual healing, telling what 
is being done and what you can do to 
fulfill Christ’s command: “Heal the 
Sick!” Published monthly—12 pages— 
$1 a yr. Send for sample copy 


DR. JOHN GAYNER BANKS, Editor 
2243 Front St., San Diego 1, Calif. 
A SLICKER FOR ALL PETS 

DOGS, CATS, RABBITS $4 


A flexible brush, spring steel bristles pene- 

trate coat of a long- or short-haired dog. pod. 
The of teeth are xgered 
when drawn over dead 
lirt ale re- 
moved. Used a minute a day keeps vermin 
away. Sanitary non-rust metal back 414” x 2” 
Ebonized handle an be used 
Fs A Combination Brush and Comb 
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NY. 
I'S EASY TO 


LEARN TO WwW R i T E 


The Magazine Institute offers an up-to-the-minute 
course in writing for magazines which makes it easy to 
get started in spare time at home. You may concen- 
trate on either fiction or non-fiction. Send today for 
the FREE CATALOG describing the Magazine Institute 
method. No obligation 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 267-D 

50 Rockefeller Plaza. Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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AMAZING “ OILETTE’’ CARDS 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Gets orders fast. Gor- 
eous Christmas Cards with name, 25 for 
ST up. 9 other profit Assortments. New 
features—cleverideas.Up to100‘7 profit. 
Write today for Samples on approval. - 
PUROCO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 63-J,St.Louis,Mo. 
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Information 










can discreetly developed on any 
matter. personal or subject, where. thre 1 
our international facilities tablished 1922. 
Ve invite your inquiries in confidence 


WILLIAM A. HERMAN 
170 Broadway | New York 7 New York 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering. Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering an: siut- 

f 1 Benj. N. Bogue, 
Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Help Yoursei — penefit uthers 


Sell beautiful color-illustrated book, ‘‘CREATION,” 
based on Bible. Children love it as well as grown-ups. 
Retails $2.00. Generous discounts to representative 

CREATION PRESS, 50SF-9, Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


WATCHES WANTED 


BROKEN OR USABLE . 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for 
jewelry. rings, spectacles, gold teeth. etc. Cash 


mailed promptly. Write for Free Shipping Container. 
_Lowe’s, Holland Bidg., Dept. CH, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


lamin Was 


MAKE $30-$40 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 47th 


be 





€ 
¥ 


yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 

hospital. Another saved $400 while 
} learning. Equipment included. Men, 
pease 


women 18 to 60. High School not re- 

Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 557, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


quired. 


Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City State Age 
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FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 














Do your church flags need replac- 
ing? Write for our free catalogue 
and factory prices on U. S. and 
Christian flags for Churches, Sun- 
day Schools, etc. All sizes. Write 
today. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Beautiful walnut plaque, with 


gold-bordered name plates honor- 
ing your service men. All sizes 
available. Write for price list. ™ = 


age an ane oa aed Rock Island, Ill. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER'S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones. our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find, 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you’ve 
lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones, ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read, yS one re ader. 2 2 es a 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00. Edition limited 
oie we be order at once 


oer Art Shoppe, Dept. C-7, Rowan, lowa 


‘¥ Spare Time—Full ie 





























Sell 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Complete Line! Exclusive 

Name Imprinted Personal ; 
Cards. Also smart Box As- 
sortments—including 21 
Christmas Folders $1, our 
famous matched Christmas 
Gift Wrap Ensemble. Reli- 
gious, Everyday, Oilette, 
many others. WRITE TODAY 

FOR SAMPLES. 

1225 Clifford Av., Dept.C-9 
Rochester 5,N. ¥. % 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to °100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 





AS LOW AS 





The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 5552 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 865. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 
a month for disability, new surgical | 
benefits, up to $100 a month for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day, 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical examina- 
tion—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 
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| time, in his deepest convictions. 
| he said derisively. ‘ 





SOMEONE TO REMEMBER 
(Continued from page 32) 


was something almost admiring in her 
tone, and it threw him even more off 
balance. 

“Supposing there were someone you 
could ask a favor of,” she went on when 
he did not answer, “someone who would 
give you anything you wanted. What 
would you ask for?” 

He tossed back his thick, shaggy hair. 
“Money,” he said briefly. “Lots of it.” 

“T see,” said Miss Kate. Then she 
added, casually, “Why?” 

“Why?” He stared at her suspiciously. 
Was she making fun of him? Or was 
she crazy? 


“Yes. Why? What would you do with 


|a lot of money if you had it?” 


“’d—I'd show them!” he burst out. 
“T’d buy me the finest, fastest team of 
horses anyone ever saw, and I'd build a 
bigger house than anyone in this town 
ever thought of, and—I’d show them a 
few things!’ 

Miss Kate nodded, as if she under- 


| stood. She crossed the room, lightly as 
|a child, and sat down in her favorite 


little rocking-chair by the window. “It’s 
going to take a long time to get that 
much money, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Tl get it,” he said fiercely. “Don’t 
worry about that. I'll get it, all right.” 

“You know, Jim,” said Miss Kate in 
a thoughtful voice, “you could show 
them without a lot of money.” 

In spite of himself, he felt a flicker 
of interest. What could anyone do with- 
out money? “How?” he asked, after a 
minute. 

“Well, like this. The way it is now, 
everyone thinks you’re bad. Mr. Erick- 
son believes you’re a thief. But suppos- 
|ing you were to get another job and 
| prove that you’re not a thief? Supposing 
you were to make friends with people, 
instead of fighting everybody off? I’m 
not saying it would be easy. But you’re 


ino coward, Jim. It would take time, 


And it 


too, but so would your way. 
would show them, wouldn’t it?” 

He stared at her, shaken, for the first 
“Huh!” 
“What fun would that 
be?” 

“What fun would having a lot of 
money be? Mr. Erickson would always 
say you stole it. You wouldn’t be show- 
ing him anything.” 

That was truc in a way, he thought. 
But if you had a lot of money, it didn’t 
matter what anyone said about you. 
And next time he’d be smarter. Nobody 
was going to catch him next time. 

“Who’d give me another job, any- 
way?” 

“T would,” said Miss Kate. “I need 
some one to tend the furnace and take 
care of the yard.” 

His lip curled. “Aren’t you scared I’d 
steal from you?” 

“No,” said Miss Kate promptly. “I’ve 


| got nothing much to steal, anyway—ex- 
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cept the silver. 
drawer.” 

There was a silence. He kept his 
on the ingrain carpet. (He could see 4 
pattern now as he thought of his bo 
hood, tan and dark red, with wo, 
threadbare places in front of the ded 
and the piano.) In spite of the struggf 
that was going on in his mind, he yy 
conscious of a warm, contented feel: 

Miss Kate trusted him. She knew } ‘ 
wouldn’t steal from her; she had offer 
him a job. 

“Tm going to tell you something y 
won't believe, Jim. And I guess yoy) 
just have to take my word for it { = of., 
you find out for yourself. You think ty4{—— 
difference between you and the happy 
people is that they have money. That 
not true. You won’t be happy no matte 
how much money you have, Jim, unkg 
you change. You yourself. Inside. W 
you take a chance?” 

“How do you mean?” he asked in; 
low voice. 

“Will you try it my way, really tyJ "" 
for a year?” . 

If he had answered her then, if | Ofte 
had said yes, as he longed to do! Buf ” © THOR 
something hard and suspicious was war ramet 
ing him: “Watch out. 
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It’s a_ trick gf school and 


° ’ . . Pr) y North § 
some kind. She’s tricking you. eecally 
‘“ er 
He stumbled to the door. “I—I gi 
EDNA DEAN 


to think,” he blurted out. 
Well, he had made his decision. He 


had chosen his own way, and he ha( BI 
stuck to it. That night he had m 
away, and it was almost twenty year 
before he came back to Sand Creek, 
driving, not the team of _ perfectly 
matched blacks, but a glittering, exper: You 
sive automobile. It was the crest of the 


wave; it was the way he had imagine! 


everything. “Jim Esterbrook! What do Many | 
you know!” a 
He established the lumberyard; { Hes A 
pure show he bought out the Courier a ae 
which was limping along on the verge ¢! : 
bankruptcy and within a_ year bal Pa 
turned it into a paying  propositio: ne a 
Judicially, cold-bloodedly, he picked ot ona | 
the handsomest girl in Sand Creek ani list a, 
married her. . 
Frances Lang. None of this blind, 1 ete 
mantic nonsense where he and France ‘he on 
were concerned. She wanted monet. ' 
Jim had it. He wanted a good-looking = th 
poised wife to run the immense house le dean 


was building on the edge of tow} Christig 
Frances was it. 

Within those limits, their marriage hai | 
been a success. It had worked smoothly 


Special 
and efficiently, like a well-cared-for ™*] Christie 
chine. No hitches, no quarrels, except] 419 For 
that once, over Dave Gardiner. Please 

“You’re showing them, aren’t you — 


Jim?” Miss Kate had said, when she met 
him on the street one day soon after his] NAME 
return. “I remember you said : ADDR 
would.” She had changed hardly at 2 


except for the etching of wrinkles Pr eee 
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uSE STANDARD’S 


True-to-the-Bible 


Sunday School Material 


They're ALL Bible! Evangelistic. Closely Graded 
and International Improved Uniform lessons. 
Story papers. W rite for free samples, stating de- 
partment in which interested. THE STAND- 
ARD PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 





aout CMI #2.. ot 


FAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Care- 
free Days . . . Fun or Rest. 
2,000-Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Bicycling Movies. Country Dances. 





Greyhour: or Martz Bus direct. 

Excellent R. R. service. Car un- 

necessary. Protestant Services. 
$33 Weekly. 


e 
N.Y, Off., 11 W. 42d St. 


(Rm, 1274), LO, 5-1550 


THE NEW SONG HIT 
\ 


AND 75 OTHER NEW SONGS 
FOUND ONLY IN THE, 


Beacon Light Song Book 
Postpaid 65¢ Obtain from your dealer or write 


RALPH T, SCHNARR, PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.0.BOX 685 EVANSVILLE 2, IND. 





fo PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Up- 
per Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
ool and observation center. On Chicago’s love- 
North Shore. near lake. Beginning classes and 
specially designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates. Fall term: September 16. 

Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 645H, EVANSTON, ILL. 


IBIG MONEY 


FOR 
Your Spare Time 


Many Christian Herald readers are 
making money regularly by taking 
care of subscriptions to Christian 
Herald in their spare time. They find 
the commissions they earn quickly 
put sizable sums into their pockets. 
There is room for you on our grow- 
ing staff of special local representa- 
tives. You can quickly build up a 
list of subscribers in your own com- 
munity that will pay you well now 
—and give you a steady income in 
the future. 
Mail the coupon below today for complete 
information on how to get a full share of 


the generous sums being paid regularly to 
Christian Herald representatives. 


«-=-USE THIS COUPON.... 


Special Representatives Desk 76 
Christian Herald Association 


419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full particulars so that I 


Can start at once as your local representa- 
tive. 
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bimal Cope of Education 


her eyes. But her small figure was as | 
straight as ever, her gaze just as clear 
and penetrating. 
“Did I say that?” said Jim, laughing 
confidently. He still had the old 
fensive habit: Don’t let her know how 
important that talk with her was. Don’t 
ever admit how much it means to you to 
be a success in Sand Creek. “Yes, I guess 
| I did. Well, that’s a kid for you!” 
He hadn't afraid her then. 
| He hadn’t foreseen how all the things 
| Miss Kate said were going to come back 
to him. 


de- 


been of 


“Mr. ESTERBROOK.” A voice broke 
Jim’s musing. 

He turned stiffly at the sound of Dave 
Gardiner’s voice. His head hummed, as 
if he had wakened with a jerk. 

“Oh, hello there, Dave.” 

“T just wanted to show you the ad we 
got this morning from Standard Oil. 
Thought you'd be interested. It’s the 
| biggest we ever got from them—nearly | 
| a full page.” | 

“Yes. Fine,” he said, as Dave spread | 
the ad out on the table him. 
“Good. That’s fine.” 

“A lucky thing it came in early, or 
there might not have been room. We’re 
going to be crowded this week.” 

“That’s fine.’ said Jim again. 
paused. “Did you see Angela?” 

“Yes. She’s out in the yard. Do you 
want her?” 





beside 


He 


“No, no. Just wondered if you had 
seen her, that’s all.” 

“She was telling me,” Dave murmured, | 
his head lowered, as he folded up the 
}ad again, “about the—the party Mrs. | 
| Esterbrook’s planning for next month,” | 

“Oh, yes. Well, ’'m not much of a | 
hand for parties myself, and, to tell the 
truth, I don’t think Angela 
It’s Frances’ idea. 


either. | 
And I guess this is 
one occasion that calls for a party.” He 
stood up and put his hand on Dave's 
shoulder heartily. “I just want you to 
know, my boy, that I’m happy about 


the whole thing.” 


is 


After Dave had gone, he shuffled over 
to the window and stood there, remem- 
bering uncomfortably the way Dave had 
looked at him with that expression of 
gratitude, at once embarrassed and em- 
Why, the boy was almost 
| abject sometimes. And that made it all 
the Every time Dave thanked 

him for anything, no matter what, he 
felt he couldn’t bear it. 

| The silent conversation was starting 
up again: 

“You see what I’m doing, don’t you? 
I’m giving him Angela, my baby, the 
| only person in the world I love. I can't 
|do anything more for him than that. 
| You see, don’t you?” 


barrassing. 


worse. 


| “But why are you doing it? Why?” 
| “I’m doing it. The reason doesn’t | 
matter.” 

| “It matters to you.” 

(To be continued) 
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HELP TRAIN 
PREACHERS 


You can receive a regular income 
on your savings, and at the same 
time help prepare Presbyterian ministers to preach, 
by accepting an annuity agreement from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 





Through such a contract with this long-estab- 
lished institution, you help develop young men to 
lead Presbyterian congregations. and at the same 
time you receive a regular check. Your income is 
backed by a growing institution 130 years old. 

You will be proud to have a part in training a 
Princeton man. Write: Henry S. Brown, D. D. 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
44 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

Please give me more details of your annuity 
agreement. 


Name 


Address - 
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ae C ert em Ps 
5,000 Workers WANTED 
’ WORKERS 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send tor free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, tll. 










SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Sunday-school 
lesson 


on the Uniform Lessons 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size schoo! with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Tune in Ex ery Saturday Morning 
THE CLUB 
GosPEL SINGERS 


with GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 


ON 


“CLUB TIME... 


FOR THY GOOD CHEER” 


THE AMERICAN (‘*‘BLUE’’) NETWORK 
Sponsored by 


Club Aluminum Products Co., Chicago 





Make extra cash showing beautiful assorted Smiling Sot 
Christmas and yeor ‘round greeting cards, gift wrappings, 







Stationery. Friends and neighbors buy on sight — no experience 


Necessary. Full discount on all orders regardless of size. Extra 





bonuses. Write today for samples on approval — no obligation. 


SMILING SCOT Dept. xA-8 5 E. Long St. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Altec All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 





Natural History 
Teacher—Who can tell me which pine 
has the longest and sharpest needles?” 
Scholar—The porcu. 


—Lookout. 


Ancestors 
“Daddy, what are ancestors?” 
“I’m one of your ancestors and so is 
grandpa.” 
“Then why do people brag about 
them?” 
—The Carbon Copy. 


Consider the Ant 
Teacher: Ants are the most industrious 
insects in the world. 
Bobby: Then how do they find time to 
go to all the picnics? 
—Selected. 


He Means Well 
“My dear, I never imagined you would 
marry the man you did,” said Gladys. 
“Neither did I.” replied her friend. “TI 
disliked his ways, but I adored his a 
—LIinr. 


Daddy's Heir 

“What pretty hair you have, Mary,” 
said the visitor. “You must have got it 
from your mother.” 

“No,” replied little Mary, ‘I must have 


got it from Daddy. His is all gone!” 
—Pathfinder. 


Warning 
A beauty parlor in one of our cities has 
the following sign in the window: 
“Don’t whistle at a girl leaving here. 


She may be your grandmother!” 
—Link. 


The Tie That Blinds 

“Tsn’t it just too bad about Elmer and 
Eleanor?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, they always got along so well 
together until marriage came between 
them.” 

—Pathfinder. 


Prize 

Little Albert came home from school 
with a new book under his arm. “It’s a 
prize. Mother.” he said. 

“A prize? What for, dear?” 

“For natural history. Teacher asked 
me how many legs an ostrich had, and 
I said three.” 

“But an ostrich has two legs.” 

“T know that now, Mother, but the 
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rest of the class said four, so I was 
nearest.” 
—Watchword. 


Style Note 

A man had been waiting patiently in 
the post office, but could not attract the 
attention of either of the girls behind 
the counter. 

“The evening cloak,” explained one of 
the girls to her companion, “‘was a redin- 
gote design in gorgeous lama brocade with 
fox fur and wide pagoda sleeves.” 

At this point the long-suffering customer 
broke in with: 

“T wonder if you could provide me with 
a neat purple stamp with a dinky per- 
forated hem. The tout ensemble deliber- 
ately treated on the reverse side with 
mucilage. Something at about three cents.” 


—Lookout. 


Don't Talk, Chum 
If you talk about your troubles 
And tell them o’er and o’er, 
The world will think you like ’em 
And proceed to give you more. 
—Exchange. 


Dilemma 
“Why are you looking so fed-up?” 


| Little Horace 





“IT bought a book called ‘How to Ma: 
Love,’ and now I don’t know what to dy 

“Why?” 

“Well, it says you take the girl’s han: 
look into her eyes, and say: ‘T love yo 
Beatrice.’ ” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“My girl’s name is Lizzie.” 

= Kablegrs 


No References 


“Can’t you find work?” asked the lady § 


“Yes,” replied the hobo, “but everyox 
wants a reference from my last employer 
“Can’t you get one?” 
“No ma’am. You see he’s been de 
for 23 years.” 
—Pathfinir 


Liquid Assets 

A farmer, paying his first visit to th 
seashore, asked a boatman if he cou 
buy some of the water to take home: 
show his wife. 

The boatman assented and charged tlk 
farmer a quarter. 

A few hours later the visitor returne! 
to the shore. By now the tide had gon: 
out, and the man gazed open-mouthei 
at the spectacle. 

“By cracky, mister,” he said, “you's 
done a good business today.” 

—Kablegror 
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"Do we have to wait for your War Bonds to mature?" 
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qian leaders of many denominations: 


Attracts and holds teachers through its step-P 
organization, simple understandable treatment, 
completenes® that eliminates need for hours 


search and Janning- RB \\ an. ‘ 
earec d Pp £ Es \ os zy ea an 


Frangelisti¢ in Emphasis sounds the call to 
Christian Service: 
ned 
0 ‘ “4 . 
he provides complete devotional programs for open ns 
and closing exercises: 
Uniform lessons 4re graded to bring the lessom / 
within the experience and understanding of each pat 


rg tricular age group: 





Applies Scripture truths directly tO the personal life 
and experience of pupils 4 they thi 
Unites Church and bome through Christian Story 


Papers and other 4% ailable coordinating helps- 


Used by V3 of the nation’s Sunday Schools of all denom- 


jnations. 


with worldly forces employing every conceivable 


device tO control the time, thoughts and pehavior 


satterns of our youth as W ell as adults, this complete 


reaching program is more vital than ever. 


Mail the Coupon at once Jor FREE samples. 
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BOBUONES COLLEGE | 


HAS A HAPPY 


At 


STUDENTS ENJOY 


Unusual educational opportunities 
Wholesome social life 

A well-rounded athletic program 

An atmosphere of Christian refinement 


STUDENT BODY 


BOB JONES COLLEGE stands without 
apology for the “Old-time Religion” 
and the absolute authority of the Bible. 


Beginning with the 1947-1948 session, 
Bob Jones College will be expanded 
into a great Christian university with 
an entirely new plant located on a 
beautiful campus at Greenville, South 
Carolina. 


Voice, piano, pipe organ, violin, speech, and art without 


additional cost above regular academic tuition. 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 





